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PREFACE. 


—o— 


J am encouraged by the reception of my little 
volume, “ Reminiscences of Christian Life in India, 
by a General Officer,” to venture again before the 
publig, continuing my Reminiscences in a wider 
circle, and.on a greater variety of subjects, 
My pmincipal object as regards Mysore is to pre 
sent to my many Indian fiiends, and to others 
inttyested in India, a brief life-like sketch of a dis- 
organised Native State when first brought under 
, British rule, and the gradual civilisation of that 

State under what was known as the “ non-regulation 
system.” , . 

Much bag been written of an abstract characters 
and in ‘a goneral way of this systein, HS of Zhe, 
improvements effected by it in different inges 5 
bal have not seen any work recording the, cletails 
ef the conserrtive reforms which chattred'a a Srowitee 
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wal’ ost ruined by oppression and neglect into a state 
of prosperity, liberty, and comparative freedom from 

serie, such as might be favourably compared, I will 
not ‘Say wieh my poor unhappy country, but even 
with England. 

Jt may be asked, Why confine your narrative to 
only one out of the four Divisions of the Territory ? 
My reply is, I could not possibly give life and fresh- 
ness to transactions which came to me at second- 
hand, Nor could I speak with confidence and spirit 
of acts performed “sy others. 

My readers will perceive that there is no attempt 
at book-making, but that I write as I would speak, 
They will also observe, what I avow, shat I wish to 
impress on public men, especially on the young, that 
intense religious conviction and active zeal, for 
Christ are not only compatible with similar ~zeal in 
the discharge of secular duties, but are (which I aver 
to be the case) a great help, enabling a man to 
possess a peace of mind in the midst of difficulties 

Seg Getaenons which one who has not a real trust 
in- OBS anno "know. aod 

The Say be an appearance of oGhtrasting my 

own 1 zealaad success with that of my feliow- Cree 
misniorarg ; 3 bre it could not be so in yoy case, as the 
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Commissioners of ‘the two agjoining Divisions\of 
Ashtagrame and Nugger (Captain Chalmers aid 
Mr. Stokes), were my dear fiends, to whose brilliant. 
abilities and great experience I looked fox Buidance, 

No doubt each officer was influenced by hig own 
tastes and mental constitution to give greater atten- 
tion to one branch of the Administration than to 
another; but each profited from the expeiience of 
the others; and eventually the same success was 
obtained in every branch throughout the Territory, 

We all owed a deep debt of gratitude to the wise 
and able statesman, Sir Mark Cubbon, who was 
ever generous and considerate—restraining the im. 
petudus temperament of some, and encouraging 
those of a more timid and cautious disposition. 

a . 


’ Sourn Arrica. 


®Mucu has been written about South Africa, describ. 
inf the various tribes, the wars, and the feats of 
daring Evfopean spoitsmen, but I have not seen an 
work giving7an account of the religious iairn 
which existe? among the members cf Wie East 


Ingian Gil ahd Military services, who ot Greghea 
» on dre delightful colony of the Cape gf Toot Bowe 
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_inpsearch eof health, and their ‘intercourse ewith the 
” dsident gentry, 

Tt may ‘be well, therefore, before the peculiar 
feattires Of those days are forgotten, to furnish some 
record of them. 

Formesly Jeave to Europe entailed on civi] and 
staff officers the loss of their appointments; and 
they, in common with regimental officers, lost their 
Indian allowances while in Europe, so they resorted 
to the Cape. 

The second part of this little book gives the 
Reminiscences of one who resided for eighteen 
months in the Colony, and who can look back on 
that time as the most enjoyable period of his life, 

Restored, soon after my arrival, té perfect health 
and vigour, I was able to give myself up endrely to 
active work "for my God and Saviour; and anf? full 
union with all Protestant Churches opened fo me an * 
amount and variety of engagements which no mane 
fettered by sectarian principles or feelings, in or out 
of the Church of England, could have enjoyed. 

“boueally fouthful feeling with a glaw of delight 
fills mp*gqul when Cape of Good Rope memories 
odie ate my thoughts, IT Jook backrwith thankful. 
neg to uty Heavenly Father’s loving-kindnes# in, 
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granting me the privilege of being one ofthe firs 
pioneers in evangelistic work among my “own HEN 
at a time when lay-preaching was considered by 
some as a presumptuous interference with the oflicifl 
position of ordained ministers, while others con- 
sidered it fanatical and vulgar. 

T bless God that I have lived to see a great change 
in the views of all parties on the question of lay- 
ministrations, and that now, not only a host of 
gentlemen, but also many of our nobles, are zealous 
evangelists, o— 

T am now a confirmed invalid, and can never again 
lift up my voice to address a public assembly ; but 
my forced retirement is greatly sweetened by reading 
of the blessing attending the labours of others, 


s\ Burman. 


AxtER completing my Reminiscences of South 
Africa, I received a letter from a brother-officer, who 
served with me at Rangoon, which has induced mg, 


to add somé particulars of my sojourn in Burmah, 
eo 
R. 8. Dosas no 


Major Fret, 


“Grerstonns, Go., Wicxtow, 
a Athruary, 1882, 
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CHAPTER I, 

Appointed an Assistant in the Mysore Commission—Evangelistic 
Work in Bangalore—Appointed Superintendent of the Chittle- 
droog Division. 

N the beginning of June, 1834, accompanied by my 
wife, I arrived in Bangalore, and at once entered on 

my duties as an assistant in the Mysore Commission, an 
entirely new line of work to me, Gut"I had the great 
advantage of being heartily and cordially guided, in 
acquiring a knowledge of my .civil duties, hy my dear 
friends Capts. Clarke and Chalmers, Secretaries to the 

Commission, 

Although most of the officers and ladies who assem- 

, bled weeR after week in Major O’Brien’s house when I 
was his guest in the beginning of 1828, had left the 

estation, others had taken their place, who met once 
“a week in Capt, Clarke's house. While greatly enjoying 
these meetifigs, as also a weekly ptayer-meeting in the 

London Mission Chapel, I was constrained pa 

for evangelsfic work, having the evenip Coe te 

giclock free from official duties. ' m a 

ANotwilkstanding the introduction of Sey U-schools ” 

‘iy’ Madras ¢wooyears previously, thee was yof-ohe in 
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this large station, neither ‘in the Cantonment nor Fort, 

° As the ivil offices were situated in the latter, I took a 

“house in that locality, and soon ascertained that there 
was a large number of European and East Indian chil- 
dren living there, who attended the Government day- 
school, but for whose religious instruction no provision 
was made. With the sanction of the Commissary of 
Ordnance, who had the supervision and control of the 
school, I immediately commenced a Sunday-school, in‘ 
which I was aided by some of the conductors and other 
residents of both sexes. I also held a weekly prayer- 
meeting on an eyening which did not clash with any of 
the services in the Cantonment, 

Iwas delighted to find that the 7th Native Cavalry, 
amongst the farriers and trumpeters & which régiment 1 
had laboured in Sholafore in 1828~ 29), ‘iad recently 
come to Bangalore, some of whom, pre- emipently the 
Trumpet-Major, Tod, remained steadfast in their Chris- 
tian profession ; and at their earnest request, I fecla a 
weekly meeting in the Trumpet-Major’s hotse, me 
was well attended by both men and women. 

Thus I spent fourteen months very pleasantly, taking 
an interest in all Mission work, while personally labour- 
Se Emopeans. This happy life, However, soon 

for in August, 1835, the Chief Commis 
sione! Meare Mme the acting appointment’?% Superinten- 
dent} the Chittledroog Division, I respectfully dg- 
clined 28 giramotion, pleading my inexperichce, whith, 
T mus: confess, Aasnot'my only objectfSn, for I did hot” 
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relish the prospect of being cut-off from all Christian 
society, and above all from my evangelistic engagements" 
The Chief Commissioner appeared to acquiesce, and I 
considered the question settled for the present ; hut foyr 
days after, Colonel Cubbon called me into his room, 
saying, “Here are instructions from the Governor- 
General, which leave me no option, You must at once 
proceed to Chittledroog, and relieve Popham.” ‘This 
officer was a Madras civilian of good abilities and well 
qualified for the important and aiduous duties involved 
in the administiation of a newly-acquired territory, but 
his health had broken down almost immediately after 
assuming charge, so that virtually his successor was the 
first Supgrintend ent. Mr, Popham remained a few days 
with me, which afforded the opportunity for much con- 
versation»on éteynal realities. He left me deeply im- 
pressed, handing me a sum of money for the family of 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, the commentator, for whom I 
was m&king a collection. He was obliged soon after to 
wesign the service and leave India on account of his 
health. I may mention that he married a lady with con- 
siderable landed property near Oban in Scotland, and 
settled down in her beautiful place, to which he invited 
me when I went home in 1836, an invitation which, ter 
my regret, J ae" not accept. 


Bs 


\ 
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CHAPTER It. 
N 


rs 
Circumstances which led to the Deposition of the Rajah of Mysore 
and Appointment of a Commission~State of the District— 
Attempted Thefts—Incidents on first tour, 


OR a time, my whole energies were devoted to my 
civil duties, my only spiritual engagement being 
public worship on Sunday for a few Christian subordi- 
nates; but no press of work was allowed to interfere 
with my habits of prayer and meditation on God’s Word. 
As myout-door engagements commenced at six o'clock, 
T invariably rose at half-past four. I would be dis- 
honouring God if I did not confess that I could not 
have discharged my duties to my own Satisfaction un- 
supported by a realization of my Heavenly Father's pre- 
sence and guidance, to be sought not only in regular 
hours of retirement, but equally by lifting up thd Soul at 
all times, especially in difficulties, . 
Tt may not be uninteresting to many of my Teadgrs 
to be told something of the way in which countries in 
India have, on their first acquisition been gqverned ; and 
information will not probably be considered less in- 
pe bébause described from persogal knowledge, 
rn After the fall of Seringapatam, in which Tippoo Sultan 
was siifa,,and the Mohammedan power EestroyeA, the 
Béhish Govarmment placed the hereditary Rafih rot 
Myso2a, a child of five years old, on the throne, PY) pring ” 
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his minofity, the affair$ of the country were donducted 
by a Dewan, or Prime Minister, under the general guid- 
ance of a British Resident, ‘This Dewan, the well- 
known Poorniah, proved himself to be a statesman af 
the highest order, as well as a just and honourable man, 
Tranquillity was maintained, and a large surplus revenue 
realized yearly by him; but the improvement of the 
country, by the construction of roads and lessening the 
burdens of the people, was never contemplated. 

The young Rajah assumed the reins of government in 
the year 1811, and found a full treasury and the people 
outwardly contented. Though a kind-hearted youth, he 
was self-willed, and at once launched into ways of wild- 
est extravagance, especially in giving cnormous sums to 
the Brahmins, temples, and dancing gitls, To meet 
this lavish expentiture, the Rajah farmed out the revenue 
in various ways, which led to the oppression of the ryats 
or cultivators, and threw the whole country-into anarchy 
and confusion, which, in 1830-31, culminated in a rebel- 
fion, When this was suppressed, the complaints of the 
paople were inquired into, and conclusive evidence was 
elicited of the Rajah’s incapacity to rule, rendering it 
necessary that the supreme Government should provide 
for the protection of the ryots, ee 

The accOunt a the preliminary arrangementfhat t fol: 
lowed does got ome within the scope, of my tiaypative ; 
it is%ufficient to say, that in 1834 a Chief Cem nissionér, 
“afd four Supewintendents’ (or Commissiofters) wgfe ap. 
Boigtad for the government of the wile country§*yhich * 
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was divided into four districts’ or provinces, with an 
fagaregate area of about 30,000 square miles, 
Over one of these districts called Chittledroog, as a 
yeung British officer, I was placed, and was vested with 
undivided power in every department, with only a few 
general rules to guide me, but with the advantage of not 
only being authorised to apply officially for instiuctions 
whenever I thought necessary, but also ta correspond 
freely with the experienced Chief Commissioner. I 
would now describe the state in which I found this dis- 
trict. There were no roads or bridges, and the works of 
irrigation had beep long neglected. A large proportion 
of the land had been left uncultivated; every article, not 
only of luxury, but even grain, was taxed, and there were 
custom-houses on all the principal lines of traffic some 
ten miles apart, The land-tax was subject to a constant 
increase in proportion to the expendityre for improve- 
ments laid out on it; for instance, if, for an acre of dry 
Jand a rent of £x was paid, and the farmer laid out 
4100 in irrigating it, the rent was increased to at least 
430 £4. But the particulars of these taxes will he 
considered hereafter under the head of reforms. 
Every Government appointment, civil oramilitary, was 
~rohtained by bribery, tacitly allowed by the Rajah, Not 
~ only Wye thle forests, but even the opefcourary, infested 
by wild beasts, numerous herds of antelope of different 
kinds a€stzqyed the crops, and the wild bdr eat wp the 
yafaitble suger cane, Worst of all, thg, police were “irl 

‘ leaguaewith the whbers, as will be described in a, sepa. 
am chapter, 
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I would, in the meantifne, narrate some incidents con- 
nected with my first tour in October, 1835, six weeks 
after assuming charge of the Division. 

Our first march was to Cuddub, a large town fwenty 
miles from my head-quarters. I of course rode, but 
my wife travelled in a palanquin. All along the road I 
was greeted at each town and village with arches of 
flowers placed across the road, and a procession of the 
villagers, amongst whom prominently walked the temple 
dancing-girls, which was considered a special mark of 
distinction. This practice I had much difficulty in stop- 
ping, as the people could not enter ipto my objections, 
These women, though called the wives of the gods, 
were brought up by the Brahmin priests to a life of im- 
morality. 

On getting up «the next morning, I observed the light 
shining through the walls of our sleeping-tent, and 
found that both the outer and inner walls had been cut 
through during the night, and my wiiting-desk, which 
fas lying open on my table, was gone. On going out- 
side, I found the desk open as I had left it the previous 
evening, and not a single article missing, not even the 
rupees which it contained, Though I was a very light 
sleeper, the thief had passed under our bed to the table, 
and though theta was no light in the tent, cartipd"Off the, 
desk without awakening us, 

From my\subsequent knowledge, I belieyssti “thieves 

‘Imad Bot alarmed at the thoucht of robbing the ring 
Macistrate. 
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From Cuddub we marched to Chicknaikenhulli, a large 
and prosperous town, where we encamped under a splen- 
did Banyan tree (sufficiently large to shelter a regiment) ; 

* itewas subsequently blown down in a great storm. 

The Dessarah or principal Hindu feast, was held at 
this time, and I received all the principal inhabitants, 
sitting on a chair at my tent door, While thus engaged, 
a large troop of little Brahmin gils (many of them be- 
trothed or married, as marked by their dress), walked in 
a circle round me several times, and presented me with 
flowers, While pondering on this unusual and extra- 
ordinary honour ghown me by the daughters of the 
principal inhabitants, some of these fascinating and 
really beautiful children, asked me to give monéy to the 
feast, The object of the parents was now evident ;—~a 
bold attempt to obtain my countenante to their idol- 
atrous festival, It was really a trying moment to me; 
my heart said, How can you resist their sweet innocent 
smiles ?—oh, it is only giving a few rupees to little girls, 
I, however, realised by God’s grace that this affair was. 
pregnant with importance, His own honour and glory 
being at stake. I might in a moment of weakness com- 
promise my character, not only as a Christian, but as a 
Christian ruler; but while acting with decision, I then, 

as ever Sterwards, treated the natives wih corSideration. 
Net being sufficiently acquainted at that tigne with the 
vernacular tanguage (Canarese) to explain myself gra, a 
_difficulk subjeCt, I directed one of my Snterpreters 1° 
explaii that while" Gould not in any way identify Ay- 
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self with their religion, neither wowld I interfere with it ; 
that my religion forbade countenancing any religion I did 
not approve of. ‘They, of course, expressed themselves 
satisfied, and apologised for the forwardness of the little 
gitls. Never afterwards was any similar honotr shown 
to me. . 

My wife had now to return to Bangalore for a time, 
escorted by me to the boundary of my Division, from 
which she proceeded by night on her journey, 

As Mohammedans are not generally supposed to be 
very gallant to ladies, it may not be amiss to mention 
this incident. When passing a deep stream, swollen by 
heavy rain, the bearers became rather unsteady, which, 
being observed by a police-oflicer, a Mohammedan of 
high family, he plunged into the water and assisted them 


across, 
On returning to my camp another incident occurred 


which may not be considered uninteresting. One eyen- 
ing I went to my open writing-desk, which lay on a side- 
fable in my tent, when I found that a bag of gold pieces 
had been taken from it, Having seen my dressing-boy, 
a Mohammedan, go to the table during the day, the 
conviction finshed across my mind that he was the thief, 
and that as I was to march early the next morning he 
would plact the gnoney under the mattrass of of palan- » 
a which was between the walls of my tent. T ign- 
ediytely se seht fot my dressing-boy, and in the firesence 
a many persone,in my tent charged him with the office, 
+ adding that I knew very well where fe had cottgaled,” 
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the bag. -I at once went to the ‘palanquin, put my hand 
under the mattrass, and to the astonishment of the police 
and others present, pulled out the bag, ‘ 

4 would heie mention, that with the exception of the 
attempted robbery at Cuddub, and this attempt, I was 
never again molested by professional or other thieves— 
the failure of the two first attempts produced a salutary 
dread among all classes, 

During this first tour the feeling of terror among the 
people, from the daring exploits of robbers, and .the 
ravages of tigers, panthers, and leopards was brought 
piominently to my notice. When tiding at night, the 
watch-call of the inhabitants reached me from the vil- 
lages, and I had almost daily .eports of large, gangs 
plundering, or attempting to plunder, the houses of the 
most wealthy inhabitants, while travellers were often 
compelled to leave the direct roads and make a circuit 
to avoid the wild beasts. 

In order to give my readers a clear idea of avhat the 
district was when I first took charge of it, and the altered 
state of things in a few years, I will give a condensgd 
narrative of different branches in the order in which I 
prominently gave my attention to each; I.will, accord- 
ingly, begin with the police and robbers, 
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CHAPTER III. 
PROFESSIONAL ROBBERS, 


EERE were three classes of professional robbers in 
the Chittledroog Division, Lumbanes, Coarchers, 
and Koramers, The Lumbanes correspond with the 
Gipsies in Europe; they nevet engaged in agricultural 
pursuits or manual labour, with the exception of cutting 
down wood for fuel, which, generally, the women carried 
to the villages, on their héads. This class formed dis- 
tinct gangs, and lived in tents and huts of a temporary 
character, which they put up in the vicinity of some 
town. Their chief occupation was that of carrying grain, 
salt, &c., on pack bullocks. The women, many of them 
tall and good-looking, wore garments composed of pieces 
of various colours, and were covered with ornaments, 
“These gangs generally remained a considerable time 
_ inethe same encampment, from which the men would 
make a rapid raid on some village fifty, or even one 
chundied miles off, having previously, when travelling as 
carriers, fixed upon the houses to be attacked, After 
committing*the ybbery the gang would proceed“turing 
is night to Spme jungle thirty or forty miles distant, angl 
conceal themselves till the following aight, when 
ter would retuzn to their camp, a ra 
rm “TheCoarchers were carriers alsop ut generalbpused 
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asses instead of bullecks, Their ostensible livelihood 
was obtained by making baskets of all kinds, which in- 
volved their forming camps in the jungles. This class 
were more addicted to petty thieving, except when en- 
listed by the Koramers for some great undertaking, 

The Koramers were the hereditary thieves of the 
country, and were very superior to all others in physique 
and intelligence. Quiginally they had unwiitten laws of 
their own, very similar to those of the Jiish Land 
Leaguers, and like them, had really more influence than 
the Government. They were not a numerous class, and 
lived in the villages with ostensible occupations, chiefly 
that of money-lenders, Each family of Koramers had a 
ceitain number of villages under its protection, who paid 
black mail to be secured from molestation by the mem- 
bers of their fraternity ; and if a robbery afd take place, 
the local Koramers were bound to recover the stolen 
property, 

The practical working of this system was very different 
from what had been contemplated. Robbers from % 
distance would plunder a village, and be pursued by the 
Koramers, who, however, seldom recovered more than a 
small portion of the stolen property, and-the villagers 
lived in a state of constant dread, As this tribe of 
professtnal robbers was wealthy, ween afy of their 
nambgr were detected they could bribe the police, and 
the sufferers were afraid to complain, In ancient Times 
tha Jaws dionot admit of their breaking into a howd 
in anz-way, except y digging through the wall, and the . 
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individual who was selected to enter was bound, by the 
most solemn religious vows, if on discovery he could not 
escape, to thrust his head through the hole rather than 
allow himself to be seized ; his head was then cut off and 
carried away by his accomplices to prevent identification. 
Though these ancient customs had been long abandoned, 
the Koramers remained very strict in the performance of 
their religious duties, and were very superstitious. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Steps taken to Capture Robbers,—Police Experiences, 


N my returh to head-quarters from my first tour, I 
held an assembly of the principal inhabitants of 
Toomkoor and of experienced public officials, for con- 
sultatioh gs to the best mode of delivering the country 
from an oppression under which all the more wealthy 
classes were groaning, 

Perhaps my readers might fail to guess the conclusions 
arriyed at by the whole assembly—their recommendations 
were two—one was that the old system of black mail 
should be "evived,and encouraged ; the other that there , 
should be a return to the ancient practice of mutilatiqn, 
that “3, of cutting off hands, feet, noses, &g., With an 
‘indiguation natyral to a young Irishman,I repudMed 

‘ thei yncivilised and barbarous suggestions ; as oShtrary 
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to my own feelings, as they were to British law. I, how- 
ever, pledged myself to exterminate the Koramers 
without outraging humanity and justice. 

é From the experience already acquired, I was, however, 
satisfied.that owing to the corruption and negligence of 
the police, it would be necessary for me to take a 
personal part not quite consistent with my high position. 
On hearing of my intentions, the Chief Commissioner 
wrote to me privately, expressing his disapproval of my 
performing the duties of a police-officer, using the words, 
“What might happen to Lieut. Dobbs might be of no 
consequence, but if the Superintendent of the Chittle- 
droog Division ‘was knocked on the head, the con- 
sequence would be most disastrous.” I simply replied 
that a desperate disease required a desperate remedy, 
and that I had no fears of any harm, happening to the 
Superintendent. : 

I may, before entering into particulars, mention here, 
that in a few yeais not a single adult Koramer remained 
at large in the Chittledroog Duvision, The greater 
number had been captured and convicted, and the test 
fled to other districts; and the large gang rébberiés, 
which had averaged from fifty to sixty in the year, were 
reduced to four or five annually. 

T will now endeavour to give a simple description of 
a few of my early police experiences, A few months 
ater the consultation referred to, an -extéSsive rgbbery 
toek, place hear Kotagerry, sixteen miles from mpetads 
quarters, re) usyal the police failed to race the robbers ; 
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but one morning a Brahmin came to me privately, and 
said he would give fuil information if I would,hold him 
exonerated from any apparent participation in what he 
was about to divulge ; to this I of course acceded, He 
then told me the decoity or gang-robbery was peipetgated. 
by three brothers (and their followeis), wlio lived in a 
small village four or five miles from Cuddub, and twenty- 
five from Toomkoor, my head-quarters. The village, he 
said, was situate on high ground, and about two hundred 
yards from a jungle. These brothers were famed for 
their danng, but from fear of detection were never to be 
found together in their village except on Saturdays, 
when they met in the family temple to perform their 
religious ceremonies. On this occasion, in addition to 
their immediate followers, they collected a number of 
men of bad character, and successfully carried out the 
raid, On yeceiving this information I sent two detectives, 
disguised as beggars, to examine the village and bring 
me full particulars, This they effected without exciting 
suspicion, and their report enabled me to form my plans 
for the apprehension of the brothers. I was at the time 
encampéd at Seerah, about twenty-five miles from Cud- 
dub, which was too great a distance to admit of my 
openly commencing operations ; keeping therefore my 
information private, I sent a portion of my establishment, 
acoom{panied. by a xe usual escort of Sepoys, police pnd 
Rorsemsn, to Cuddub, with instructions to the, Arfilder 
SES thas place to have accounts prepared in “comnectiOn 
“with certain reyenue inquiries I prondked tovBake. I 
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arranged to proceed there on Friday, but on Thursday 
evening received an express from Capt. Clarke, Sec- 
retary of the Commission, informing me that my infant- 
child was dangerously ill, I started immediately for 
Bangalore, and found on my arrival next day that the 
child had recovered. My difficulty then was what to do 
about the robbers, I had made a hurried journey of 
eighty miles and was dead tired, Was I at once to start 
upon another Jong journey without rest? I had given 
no orders ta my officials, Might I not then, without any 
apparent neglect of duty, postpone my plan of operations, 
and hope for another favourable opportunity? No, my 
conviction was that if I delayed, the robbers would get 
wind of my intention and give me the slip. I conse- 
quently started on Friday evening, and reached my camp 
at Cuddub, the following morning, 

My detective had just come from the robber village, 
in the vicinity of which he had been keeping watch, and 
reported that the brothers had assembled there, The 
Brahmin informant deprecated my proceeding there by 
daylight, urging there were always scouts on the look-out, 
and it would be easy for the brothers to make their 
escape into the jungle, I had, however, formed my 
plans, I sent a party of police and Sepoys by a cir- 
cuitous route through the jungle, with instructions to 

ep themselves concealed till they’ sawame approach 

nthe ‘Village, and then to emerge. I thenGook my, break- 
fst, and alloyed what I considered sufficient Aime 
thenfotonen ty ygrrive at their defination, I fhen 
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mounted a sowar’s (or trooper’s) horse, my own not’ 
having arrived, and started with an escort gf twenty 
mounted men, When at some distance from the village 
I observed a tope (grove) of trees between us and it, 
We advanced under cover of this tope, and javing 4 
reached it, dashed on at full speed. We were, however, 
pulled up by @ ravine, which I cleared, but not one of 
my troopers would follow. Just as Ieached the village 
alone, two of the brothers rushed ont'on the jungle side, 
but were intercepted by the police, and after offering some 
little resistance, captured. The third brother could not 
be found, which threw my Biahmin informant into a state 
of tremendous alarm. He exclaimed his life would be 
forfeited if all were not apprehended; by his aid the 
missing man was at last found hidden under some stra ; 
the houses were jn the meantime searched, and a large 
quantity of stolen property found. 

Having secured the principals, a full investigation was 
made, which resulted in the apprehension and conviction 
of fifty accomplices, some of them being receivers of the 
stolen property, The brothets were sentenced to hard 
Jabofir for life, and the rest of the gang lo various terms 
of imprisonment. 

I would conclude this narrative by mentioning that 
the Brahmin vas an accomplice, and had brought on 
himself thé wrath of the brotheis by his intimacy? i. 
the mispress of 4ne of them, and saw no way e escape * 
frontmsanssination put the one he adopted. ef 

Affer the above-fnentioned capture, I rote to eny 
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camp at Seerah, chiefly to inquire into the complaints of 
the inhabitants about almost nightly depredations by in- 
dividual robbers. One night, about eleven o’clock, on’ 
my extinguishing my light, there was a great uproar in 
‘my camp. I jumped up, and as I was, in my night 
attire and slippers, rushed out, and saw some men run-' 
ning away. Joined by some of the police guards, I: 
pursued, but failed to overtake them, I, however, ascer- 
tained that these men knew that my camel man kept his 
money in his turban, which they knocked off and carried 
away. 

On returning from my pursuit, my blood being up, I 
ordered, notwithstanding the late hour, a roll-call of the 
inhabitants of the town, being persuaded that the rob- 
beries were committed by some of themselves, Two of 
the watchmen were found absent, who flid not turn up 
till noon next day, and could not give a very satisfactory 
explanation of their absence. A punchayet, or jury, was 
convened to examine into the case, who convicted them 
of the robbery. I had no doubt, from all r heard, that 
the so-called guardians were in league with the thieves ; 
but though legally convicted, there was no evidence“ on 
which a British judge could confirm the verdict. I took, 
however, advantage of that verdict to impress upon them 
the fact that though I could pass a seyerg sentence, I 
awoud’ let thetn off for this time, but that the continuation 
“of tobberies would subject them to sevéle punishment. 

Bhe effect Kt f the prompt measures atlopted waselngf f for 
bt years thettqyn of Seerah was exempted | from all 
aohferv. ie 
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I will now, to vary my narrative, give an account of an 
‘unsuccessful raid, One evening at nine o’clock a report 
was brought to me. that a large body of Dacoils (not 
Koramers), who had been plundering the country, had, 
gone to a range of hills ten or twelve miles from my 
camp. I immediately ordered my cavalry escort, twenty 
troopers, to get ready, and my own horse to be saddled. 
We started with guides for the hills in question, and 
reached the place indicated about 2 a.m.3 but to our 
regret found the gang had escaped, leaving their cooking 
utensils in their encampment. We decided, however, to 
remain in the locality, in the hope of obtaining some 
information as to their whereabouts. It was a cold 
November night, and I sat down in an open shed on a 
bundle of straw, with my back to the wall, and in this 
position slept tillsdaybreak. When I awoke, I found, to 
my horror, I could not move, being paralysed by the 
cold. On realising what was the matter, with a violent 
effort I got on to my feet, and by walking about gradually 
recovered ; mounted my horse and returned to the tents, 
where I was glad to get some hot teg, Whilst at break- | 
fastf some men rushed into my tent, saying the robbers 
had been seen,in a certain valley: this proved to be a 
false report. 

Shortly aftgr, two desperate gang robberies werg,com- 
mitted in the same night; one at Gubee, and the dther, 
at CheWoor, large villages not far from my head-quartera, 
I asger@ined thesg were perpetrated by a gay, led be? 
noterigus chief, called Hanamuntoo, all that theKo- 
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ramers of his gang. resided in several villages in the 
Bangalore Division, about twenty-four miles fiom Toom- 
koor, 

) On the night in question, this gang divided into two 
parties,of thirty each, and attacked the above-mentioned 
villages. I obtained this information from a man who 
resided in the Bangalore Division, and who gave me 
such full details 1egarding the villages of these robbers, 
that I was enabled to send during the night, under his 
guidance, a large body of police to capture the gang. 
The ules in force did not requiie me to communicate 
with the magistrate of the adjoining distiict-~a very great 
advantage in the then unsettled state of the country, 

My police were only partially successful, but captured 
Hanamuntoo and twelve of his gang, the remaining 
forty-eight escaped, and fled fiom the Mysore territory. 
I put the captured men on their trial, but could not get 
sufficient legal evidence to convict them. As they were 
all notorious professional robbers I kept them under 
restraint, hoping eventually to obtain the necessary proof, 
Six yeais elapsed, when an unusually daring robbery was 
repoited in the neighbouring Division of Ashtagram, 
one rich merchant having lost 17,000 1mpees’ worth of 
property, while a sepoy was shot when endeavouring to 
assiststhe police to effect a capture. The Spperintendent, 
Major Montgomery, sent me the usual intimation, and 
strict orders were issued to the border Aildarspor sub- 

Fengiatratn, tg, be on the look-out in event of aff the 
robbers erossiflg-the frontier. 
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‘A few days after, the Amildar of Boodehal forwaided 
to my court five men regarding whom he had suspicions, 
These men were sent to jail, and the next day one of 
the jail peons told me that Hanamuntoo wished to have 
a confidential interview. On his being brought into my 
presence, he informed me, under influences which will 
appear hereafter, that the men brought fiom Boodehal 
belonged to his old gang, and had, with many otheis, 
been concerned in the recent dacoity in Ashtagram, 
On these men being confronted with Hanamuntoo they 
professed entire ignorance of him; on which he said to 
me, “Do you recollect, sir, that in the deposition taken 
from the Chelloor gowda (whose house was robbed), he 
stated that he had seriously wounded one of the robbers 
on the shoulder with a sword; now, examine that man’s 
shoulder, and you will find the scar” Sure enough, 
there was the deep scar of a swoid cut. When the 
prisoners, after examination, were going down the steps 
from my court, they were overheard by a police peon, 
saying, that they would give infoimation against Hana- 
muntoo's relatives. These remarks were at once com- 
mufficated to me, and the prisoners recalled. In reply 
to my inquiry, they admitted they had said what had 
been reported to me, and then informed me that such 
andsuch meg were to be found in cortain villages jn the 
Boodehal taluk. The information being considered very ,é 
important, my*head magistrate Munshi, requested ‘that 
he YFight be ‘sent with a party of' police. , Aa he waseaft 
intelligent, experienced official, I granted his, reqffest, 
and the party started without delay, 
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It is unnecessary-to enter into details; but I may 
mention,.that before the following evening forty-three 
Koramers, with a large quantity of the property stolen 

from Ashtagram wete seized; only five of the original 
gang were missing, Some of them had died, and others 
were imprisoned in the Madras Presidency. It appeared 
that the forty-eight men who escaped six years before, 
when their leader was captured, had wandered through 
several districts in the Madras Presidency, and only a 
short time before returned to the Mysove territory, 

I put the whole gang on trial, with Hanamuntoo as 
approver, and having convicted them of various 1obberies 
in my own division, forwarded the forty-three recently 
captured to Major Montgomery, who tried and convicted 
them of the last offence. 

A fiee pardon was granted to the leader; but as he 
was originally a native of Chittoor in the Madras Presi- 
dency, I forwarded him under a guard to the frontier, 
and warned him never to return to the Mysore territory ; 
a warning which was hardly necessary, as he would have 
found his position rather too hot for him. 

I would conclude this narrative by explaining the 
unusual and remarkable conduct of Hanamuntoo in 
turning traitor, It was a rule amongst the Koramers 
that in event of any of their number bemg, imprisoned, 
those still at large were to give a share of the plunder to 
the Temale relatives of those incarcerated? Hanaypuntoo 
Rad three waives and a sister, who ought to have<#en 
thug provided fr,,but who never received any assistance 
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from the members of the gang, and he resolved to re- 
venge this neglect. 

The foliowing incident may throw some light on the 
habits of the Coarchers, A party of this class had com- 
mitted several robberies in the Coongul taluk, and 
information was obtained that they belonged toa large 
gang, who had their encampment m a jungle eighteen 
miles from Coongul, within the Bangalore Division. 

A. Coarcher boy, eleven years of age, happened to be 
in the town of Coongul, when the information was 
obtained, and conveyed the intelligence to his gang by 
travelling alone all night. 

Some of the robbers were thus enabled to make their 
escape, but a number, including the boy, were arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced, 

The boy was placed in a publie workshop and taught 
carpentry ; he was also sent to school daily under charge 
of a policeman. Obserying that the lad was not thriving, 
I asked him if he was not well fed, and if he did not 
enjoy his present position and advantages, which would 
be of great benefit to him hereafter ; he admitted that he 
wa® treated with great kindness, but throwing up his 
arms, exclaimed, “I am like a bird in the cage, if I had 
only a handful’ of rice, and was permitted to rove about 
in my native jungle like the wild animals, I would be 
happy as the’ day is“long," . o fe 

I mjght fil % volume with similar experiences,” but 
muh fhore would weary my readers, I yl therefft 
only parrate one other case, which differs in som re 
Spect? from those described. 
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One morning, when on my march from one taluk to 
another, a gowda, or head of a village, met me, and 
reported that two nights previously his house had been 
plundered by a gang of Lumbanes, whom the village 

* watchman had followed in the dark till they reached 
their camp in a jungle twelve mules off in the taluk of 
Mudduck-Serah, in the Bellary District (Madias Presi- 
dency). He was now prepared to guide the police to 
the encampment. The Sepoys on duty in my camp, 
togethe: with all the police available, were forthwith de- 
spatched without taking their morning meal, They took 
the Lumbanes quite by suprise, and captured the whole 
gang with all the stolen property, The robbeis on being 
Drought to my tent in the evening made a full confession, 
indeed demal was out of the question; byt the rascals, 
with the hope of lessening their, criminality, declared 
that the gowda’s brother had instigated them to perpetrate 
the robbeiy, an accusation which was easily proved to be 
untrue, ms 

I would only add, that I had no authority fo apprehend 
crimmals in a Regulation District without a regular 
warrant, and some magistrates would have takentex- 
ception to my summary procedure, but both the principal 
and sub-magistrates of the Bellary Distnict were above 
technical etiquette, and were but too glad to have their 
district freed from a troublesome Bang; “the more 80, 

“because they knew that justice m MysCre was .prompt 
and effectial. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THUGS, 


HILE it is unnecessary to give any general desciip- 

tion of the class of robbers called Thugs, a brief 

account of my own dealings with them may not be unac- 
ceptable, ‘ 

In 183435, and for several years re a@ thrill 
of horior was felt throughout India by the discovery of a 
widespiead system of murder with robbery, carried on 
by a class, which it was supposed had been exterminated 
in the begmning of the century. Mysore was, however, 
considered free from these people; and a report by Mrs 
Popham, on a murder supposed to have been committed 
by ‘Thugs in the beginning of 1835, was ridiculed at head- 
quarters when I was an assistant. 

Shortly after I assumed charge of the Chittledroog 
Division, Mr. Popham’s suspicions were confirmed. 
On€ moming I came across three dead bodies, partially 
covered, in the sandy bed of a river. These had evi- 
dently been buried there, but had been exposed by a 
flood caused ,by heayy rain. The marks of suapgling, 
without other i injury, left no doubt of the way in which, 
the viosims had been put to death, c 

Thelmost ‘daily report of the disap) eatance of ee 
vellerg, most absurdly attributed to iene of tifers, 
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strengthened my convictions that the country was in- 
fested by Thugs. I could not, however, hear of any 
circumstance leading to the conclusion that any of this 
, “lass resided in the Division, 

The British officials in the province of Mysore were 
at this time put‘on the alert, by receiving a copy of a 
report, furnished by the head of the Thuggee Depart- 
ment in Bengal, which contained full details of the 
habits of Thugs, and a description of their general man- 
ners and appearance. ‘This report also contained a 
description of a celebrated Jemadar, or leader, in the 
South of India, called Oosman Khan, for whose appre- 
hension the Supreme Government had offered a large 
reward. I was stiued up by this report to issue a cirs 
cular to the heads of police, conveying stringent instruc- 
tions not to release, without my orders, any prisoner who 
might be suspected of being a Thug. 

Shortly after, I received a report from the Amildar of 
Heerioor, fifty-six miles off, of his having, arrested a 
number of persons, on the representation of a silledar 
(trooper of the irregular horse), whom he suspected of 
being Thugs; but that after a full inquiry, with thé as- 
sistance of a punchayet, he was satisfied that they were 
respectable Mahommedan travellers who had incident« 
ally met in that neighbourhood, but with, reference to 
athe instructions from the Division “office, he had kept 
them under restraint, r) 
® On the yroceedings of the inquiry being read®to .me, 
I wis confident they were Thugs, and sent offan express 
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directing the Amildar to forward the men to my court 
under a strong escort of police and cavalry, and threat- 
ening him with dismissal if any escaped. On their 
arrival at Toomkoor, I applied the test suggested by , 
Colonel Sleeman. I abused the prisoners in rough lan- 
guage, they little suspecting that by their smiles and 
gentle 1eplies, so contrary to the usual spirit of true 
Mahommedans, they were furnishing unintentional evi- 

dence against themselves, 

After a thorough examination, I was satisfied that the 
prisoners, eleven in number, were Thugs, and that one of 
them was the notorious Jemadar‘above mentioned, 

Having had the proceedings translated into English, I 
made a full report to the Chief Commissioner, who fully 
concurred in my conclusions, and forwarded my report 
to Captain Malcolm, the Thuggee Magistrate at Hy- 
derabad. Captain Malcolm replied he had no doubt of 
the correctness of our conclusions, on which the pri- 
soners were forwarded, under a strong guard, to Hy- 
derabad, and were there convicted, through the Thug 
approvers, of several murders. Some of them were 
senfenced to capital punishment, but Oosman Khan was 
admitted as an approver, and as such was eminently 
useful inthe South of India, 

But in conpestion with my examination of this, party 
of Thugs, I would mention that my magistrate Munshi, , 
who wes unacquainted with the English language, and” 
could ot read Sleeman’s report, thought ghat I wat 
demented, when Iordered such resnectable-looking*tra- 
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vellers to be confined in irons. Subsequent to the 
apprehension of this party, who were passing through 
the country, and not connected with any of the people 
of Mysore, a colony of Thugs was detected at Bauga- 
pilly, in the Bangalore Division, on the frontier of the 
Bellary district, and some resident Thugs were also dis- 
coveied in the Nuggur Division of Mysore. 

Sometime after this, Captain Elwall was appointed 
Thuggee magistiate 1» Mysore, and, as in other paits of 
India, this dreadful system of crime was stamped out, 

It may not be uninteresting to mention that, in 1853, 
I visited the large jail in Moulmein, British Buimah, in 
which x,300 convicts, ttansported from all parts of India, 
were then confined. I inquired if there were any fiom 
the Mysore tenitory. The jailor replied in the affirmative, 
and pointed out a number of men as such. Speaking in 
the Canarese language, I asked them to tell me on whit 
account they were there, They declared they had com- 
mitted no offence, and were unjustly punished. I then 
inquired the name of the magistrate who had committed 
them; they replied, Capt. Elwall—the other prisoners 
round then Ianghed outright when I rejoined, ‘Oh, 
then, you are Thugs,” they, having by their reply, re- 
vealed the fact that such was the case, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘Wild Bensts.—Adventuie of two young Officers with a Bear.—~De- 
straction of Antelope by a Sto1m.—Snakes, 


HE principal wild beasts in the Chittledioog Divi 
sion were tigers, leopards, and panthers (the two 
latter being, locally, always designated as cheetahs), 
bears, deer, and antelope of several kinds, and the wild 
boar, 

The destruction of life by the three fist named, both 
of human beings and cattle, was very gueat. 

Before explaining the several modes adopted for their 
extermination, I would mention a few incidents to show 
how fearless these animals had become. 

A short time after I arrived in Toomkoor, a royal 
tiger carried off a calf over the wall of an enclosed yard 
adjoining an “inhabited house. A cheetah also entered 
a house near Chelloor, seventeen miles distant, in which, 
Trislflike, the cattle and owners lived under the same- 
roof, At the time there was only a woman within, who 
had the presence of mind to dodge round the cows, and 
on going out, to shut the door, She then gave the alarm 
to her neighbours, when a man who had a gun ascended 
the flat gud rodt, through which he dug ahole, and shot 
the animal, In this case, I divided the asital Govern® 
ment reward between the man and the jvoman, ‘ 
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While residing om the Daveroydroog Hill, a report was 

brought-to me that a shepherd had been attacked by a 
cheetah. It appeared that the animal attacked his sheep, 
when he had the hardihood to strike it with a stick, on 
which, as might have been expected, he was himself 
attacked, and his thigh bone broken. I sent him off at 
once to the apothecary in Toomkoor, but nothing could 
be done for the poor man, who died the next morning. 
+ One mouning, about eight o’clock, immediately after 
reaching my tent, one of my mounted escort rode up, 
showing me the shoulder of his horse terribly lacerated, 
A cheetah had sprung out of the bushes on the side of 
the path by which I had a few minutes before ridden to 
my camp, The Sowar boasted of his bravery, having, 
he said, beaten off the cheetah with his sword, This 
bravery was, however, assumed, for he died of fright 
while the horse recovered. Other cases of death from 
fright were, from time to time, brought to my notice, 

Native sportsmen shot tigers and cheetahs in two 
ways. One was by remaining all night on a tiee above 
a bullock or cow, which had been previously killed, and 
firing on the animal when he returned to feast of his 
prey, The other was to make a small hut or den, of 
wood, the entrance to which was closed by his com- 
panions; a sheep or kid was then, tied close to a hole 
at the other end, through which the hunter fired when 
the anima] seized the bait. , a 
® Cheetah were also caught in large cages; tdere ap- 
peated, however,,for some time, very little diminution 
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in the numbers of the beasts of preys and I was glad to 
get from one of my Amuldars, called Lingah Gowdah, 
the plan of a pit which, in former days, had been used 
with success, This pit was twelve feet long, twelve feet 
deep, and two and a-half wide, closed in with brush wood 
on both sides and one end; wooden spikes were fixed at 
the bottom, and the top of the pit was covered over with 
light brush wood. A sheep or: goat was then tied in- 
side at the closed end, where there was space left for it 
to stand'on, Tigers usually spring on their prey from 
some distance, which habit ensured these animals falling 

through the light brush wood. - 

In a short time forty-eight royal tigers were in this 
way destroyed, four of which were on one morning 
brought to me. Mr. Stokes, the Superintendent of the 
Nuggur Division, obtained from me the plan of these 
pits, and in an equally short time caught upwards of 
seventy. Now comes a singular circumstance, which I 
vouch for, though I cannot explain, In a short time the 
success in both divisions terminated, and never once did 
a tiger again fall into these pits, though numbers con- 
tinuell to infest the country. The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the young in successive years learned to avoid 
the pits made for their capture. 

In connectiqn with, this subject, I will give the higtory 
of an unusually Jarge tiger-skin now hanging up in my 
hall, Qne Sunday, while holding public worshjp in my 
court-hofse, the congregation were disturped@by a tre 
menqous uproar oft voices, tom-toms, &g .A large rofal 
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tiger had*been shot during Saturday night, about four 
miles from my house, and in the morning the villagers, 
attracted from all sides, in their excitement quite forgot 
the day was Sunday, and supposing I was holding court, 
biought the animal to my cutcherry, Perfect silence, 
however, followed, on the crowd being reminded that 
the day was Sunday. After the service we looked at the 
huge beast, which was then taken away and the skin 
brought back, which, after being properly tanned, I pre- 
sented to a relative in Scotland. After the lapse of 
many years, this skin again came into my possession, and 
now adorns my house. 

It has often been remarked that the removal of one 
evil entails another; thus it was, the destruction of 
tigers and cheetahs, which to a great extent lived on 
wild pig, led to the multplying of the latter, and resulted 
in the increased destiuction of extensive sugai-cane plan- 
tations, 

The flesh of these sugar-fed animals is peculiarly 
sweet, and superior to that of those not thus fattened ; 
this, however, was little comfort to the cultivators, who 


were great loseis, 2 


The part of the country where the wild boar abounded 
was not suitable for pig-sticking, and too far removed 
from, the head-quarters of the British officers, who de- 
lighted {n that sport. 

The bears of Mysore are harmless % not ipterfered 

"ith, but @hep wounded become very fierce, agris illus- 
tréled i in the following interesting incident — 
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While holding couit in the old palace of Chittledroog, 
a villager brought a piece of paper, upon which was 
written, by a young officer, ‘Hughes has been wounded 
by a bear.” A few days previously two young officers _ 
of a British regiment had spent the day with me in my 
camp, at some distance from Chittledroog. Having 
lately come from England, they were inexperienced in 
the habits of the country and ignoiant of the language. 
So many reports had come to me of their daring, or 
rather reckless, conduct, that my old apothecary sug- 
gested the propriety of my sending them back to their 
regiment under an escort, Having proceeded twelve 
miles on the other side of Chittledioog, they fired at, and 
wounded a bear, which Hughes followed through the 
brushwood with a spear. Whilst on his knees cieeping 
through a thicket, the bear (a female with cubs) rushed 
on him, and bit his thigh and arm severely, His com- 
panion, a young ensign, full of pluck, stuck his pocket- 
knife into the bear’s eye, by which means the animal 
was forced to relinquish her hold of the prostrate young 
man, On receipt of this note, I immediately despatched 
my “wife’s palanquin and bearers, who brought the 
wounded officer to the palace, He was then in a very 
weak state, but by the assiduous and skilful attention of 
Mr. Xavier, the apothecary, he was in a few weeks suf- 
ficiently restored to be able to return to his regiment; 
stationes at Bellary, I may mention that tye apothe- 
cary attfibuted his entire exemption from fever to te 
fact of his being a total abstainer. 
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The dee: were the dk (sambur), and the spotted deer, 
and the gommon antelope. 

The elk were found only amongst hills; there were a 
good many on the Daveroydroog hill when I built my 
cottage on its top. On one occasion three friends joined 
me in a special beat. We put up four elk, one a splen- 
did stag, which the beaters marked down, and being 
intimately acquainted with the different tracks, they 
placed us at a point to which they promised to drive the 
game, We heard hum coming towards us with the tread 
of a wai-horse, and became excited to such a degree 
that when he passed us, at a distance of four or five 
yards, we all fied at andom, and the stag escaped un- 
scathed, Some of our firends on other occasions were 
more successful; and I endeavomed to.pieserve the 
game for the benefit of European visitois, but with only 
partial success, 

I had for my own conyenience opened out these hills, 
which led in a short time to the destruction in great 
measure of all wild animals, except tgers, which are 
migratory, and constantly came from different ranges to 
the superior cover in the vicinity of Dayeroydroog. ~ 

The spotted deer were neve numerous, but thei flesh 
was more sought after than that of the antelope. The 
laiter,abounded everywhere, spread over the country in 
laige herds. I have often, on rising in the morning, seen 
a heid wixhin gunshot of my tent, I knew of one officer 
Tram Bangflorg bagging more than 200 head Within a 
few days, and thg flesh of an entire animal was usually 
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sold in the Toomkoor market Yor four annas, or six- 


pence. 
The Ryots complained loudly of the destruction of 


their crops, especially in the Herioor, Dodairy, and 
Chittledroog taluks. At first it was easy to get within 
gunshot of a herd ; but the constant and increasing pur- 
suit by sportsmen, European and native, made them very 
wary, They continued, however, very numerous till the 
sth and 6th of May, 1850, when, especially during the 
night,a storm raged, accompanied by very heavy rain, The 
antelope fled for shelter into inhabited houses, and were 
so paralysed that they were easily caught in the fields. It 
was computed that nine-tenths of these graceful animals 
perished, and according to the Amilday’s retuns, 100,000 * 
cattle and sheep died from the effects of that stom. 
None under cover were fatally affected, but, as in the 
dase of my own cows, the cattle generally suffered from 
a description of ague. Great multitudes of birds were 
killed on the same occasion, and were found strewed 
throughout the country. 

This storm did not affect human beings, who were of 
coifise seldom exposed at night. Though my duties did 
not afford me leisure to indulge in field sports, sportsmen 
were always welcome to my hospitality in house or camp, 
and were assisted tO procure beateis and supplies. 
Several young officers occasionally came at¢the same 
time, fut whether one or more, all cheerfulf complied 
with tif only restriction I imposed on dthe&—that ws 
to yeffain from sport on Sunday. 
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T never required amy guest to attend family worship, 
but few, *if any, ever absented themselves, I did not, 
however, weary My visitors with long prayers and tedious 
expositions, but made a few pithy remaiks on the portion 
of Scriptuie read. In the comse of years I was enabled 
in this way to say a word in season to very many, old 
and young, Amongst the spoitsmen who came to me 
was Sir Walter Scott, son of the novelist, 

I had not intended to enlarge further on wild beasts ; 
but perhaps the subject would not be complete without a 
brief notice of the snakes, which were very numerous, 
Though many natives died from snake-bite, I seldom re- 
ceived complamts on this subject; and ding my sojourn 
in the country, no rewaid was given by the Mysore 
Government for the destiuction of these reptiles, except 
within the limits of the Municipality of Bangalore. The 
cobra was the Only species, the bite of which was con- 
sidered fatal by the natives, whose liability to be bitten is 
owing, almost, sf not entirely, to their habit of sleeping on 
the bare giound, and often under tees. I never knew of 
any Ewmopean being bitten by a cobra. All Indian 
snakes make their escape from man when it is possible, 
and I never heard of an instance in which one was the 
assailant. I can speak fiom personal observation of 
cobras, being athacted by snake-charmers, apparently 
through the power of music. The hedge round my 
house, whch was many years before planted eby the 
Active Goetrnment, was full of cobras, I emp%byed a 
conYict, a professional snake- -eatcher, to destroy .them, 
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who attracted and killed upwards of one hundred; he 
could skilfully seize them by the back of the neck, and 
with a stone strike out the poison fangs, when the reptile 
was perfectly harmless. 

I remember finding a cobra in a traveller's bungalow 
in a torpid state, his body being distended by swallow- 
ing an animal of some kind. 

I have heard of enormous snakes being found in the 
jungles, which could kill large animals by twisting their 
bodies round their victims, but never came across one of 
this species. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Polligars:—Attempted Rebellion.—Visit to Ilurryhur and tts 
Results——Wandeiing Band of Iranees. 


WILL now give a brief account of an attempted re. 
bellion by the Chittledroog Polligars, and its blood. 
les% suppression. 

The Polligars were chiefs of the Bader caste, 
governing large tracts of country; they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Mysore State, but carried on con- 
stant warfare with its sovereigns and each othgr. 

Hy¢er Ali had exterminated the chiefs Yao tuled in 
Chittl@droog andthe adjoining districts, an@, their fgifi- 
lies yere left destitute, and dependegt for a precfrious 
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miserable subsistence*on their hereditary followers. On 


the restoration of the Rajah, the Mysoie State, under 
the influence of the British Resident, pensioned the 
cheads of these families, but required them to reside at 
the seat of Govetnment, and to abstain fiom visiting their 
Polliums of villages without special peimission. 

On the administration of Mysore being undertaken by 
us in 1831, the chiefs were removed fiom the City of 
Mysore to Bangalore, where they constantly annoyed 
the Chief Commissioner by their discontented and sedi- 
tious utterances. 

In 1849 these Polligars, seven in number, planned a 
rebellion, and had pioclamations prepaied, calling on all 
classes to throw off the British yoke. They appealed 
especially to thé mililaly classes, who were reminded 
that their occupation was gone; but that now, under the 
chaimed ancient name and reputation of the Polligars, 
they might have opportunities of seturning to their 
ancient system of plunder, These wouldxbe rebels, 
accompanied by some fifty recruits, escaped fiom Ban- 
galore, and proceeded to the town of Dodairy, twenty-five 
miles fiom Chittledroog, where they scattered their 
proclamations, and at night assembled some thousands 
of their hereditary followers. An express reached me 
next day reporting their proceedings. I subsequently 
learned thi before daylight all, except their hired ger- 
vants, had etmned to their villages, and tha? the 
Polflgars matched towards Chittledroog, On receiving 


the fisst report, I €ent off expresses to the Chief @om- 
Re 
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missioner, the Superintendents ‘of Ashtagram, and 
Nuggur, and to the Magistrate of the Bellary edistrict, 
communicating the fact of the rising. 

T also sent an express to the officer commanding the 
regiment at Hurryhur, and requested him to send two 
companies of Sepoys to Chittledroog. This course I 
considered necessary, because the 1ebels, probably, would 
endeavour to occupy that foitified position, They, 
however, being pressed by the Chittledroog police, 
crossed the frontier into the Nuggar Division. On Sun- 
day morning my magistrate munshi came early to report 
that no intelligence had arrived during the night, and to 
apply for orders, I replied I had none to give; but 
shortly after he left me, and while 1 was praying to God 
for guidance, the conviction flashed across my mind that 
the rebels would be met by the Nuggur palice, that they 
would recross the border, and take up a position on 
certain hills a few miles from Holalkerry (one hundied 
miles from Tjoomkoor, where I was), So strong was my 
conviction, that I at once sent for the munshi and sent an 
express to the native officer commanding the irregular 
cayalry stationed in the Chittledroog fort, directing him 
to proceed without delay to the hills indicated, where he 
probably would find the Polligais, The express reached 
this officer late at nigkt; he lost no time, and accompanied 
by Lieut. Harkness, a young officer atlacheg to the 
compatties which had come’ from saa 4 started 
before Saylight, e . , ” 

On shis occasion a circumstance occusted which shafred 


® 
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the reliance placed ,bf the natives on a British officer. 
The officer in command of the cavalry, a fine spirited 
Mussulman, placed himself and his regiment under the 
ordeis of the young volunteer. 

After a march of twenty-five miles, they reached 
Holalkerry about noon the following day, and were there 
informed by two detectives that the rebels had taken up 
a position on the hills .eferred to. The native officer 
proposed that men and houses should have a little rest, 
and get some refreshment before proceeding further. 
“No,” replied young Haikness, “let us not delay one 
moment, the enemy will get word of our approach, and 
escape.” They accordingly pressed on, and completely 
surprised the rebels. One half of the men dismounted, 
and led by Harkness, ascended the hill and captured all 
the Polligars and their followers, who made but feeble 
resistance. Thus, through the prompt measures taken, 
and the activity of the police, and the energy of this 
young officer, the rising was suppressed without a single 
village being plundered, ora drop of blood shed. Inever 
for a moment had any apprehension of a rising amongst 
the people, but I dreaded the gathering of robbers and 
men of bad character, who might plunder the people in 
the name of the Polligars. 

The sequel to this narrative will interest all who value 
religion apove the most important affairs,of this present 
world. ale after the circumstances narrated, official 
dtiy calléd fhe go Davenghery, a large town, eigh® miles 
dist@it from Hurghur, where an old Hyderabad friand 
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commanded. I had not seen Cdl. Justice for many 
years, and was glad to have this oppurtunity «to visit’ 
him. 7 

Justice was now, like myself, a married man, and said 
you must spend Sunday with us, I replied I would be 
most happy, but expected to be the Chaplain for the day, 
and that, as he knew, while using the Church Service, I 
always preached extempore. He expressed his cordial 
acquiescence with my proposal, and accordingly I joined 
him on Saturday evening. 

The next day, both at morning and evening service, 
all the Christian community, with the exception of two 
sick officers, assembled in the mess-house, among them 
was Lieut, Harkness, who had never once since his 
arrival in India, seven years previously, attended any 
place of worship. I preached in the morning on the 
text: “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” 
and God’s Spirit brought home conyiction to the heart 
of the above-mentioned officer, who yielded himself to 
Christ, and having lived a consistent Christian life for 
thirty years, died as a Major-General two years ago, 

Another officer, named Palmer, was deeply impressed, 
and was subsequently led to a full reception of salvation 
through Christ by the instrumentality of a Capt. Colbeck. 
This officer (Palmer) died early in life, and as I was 


assured, in perfegt peace, 

The farrative of the Polligar insurrectiogf reminds 
me of aff extraordipary mode of plunder sof byw’ 
party of Irainees, or low Persians, 
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A body of two hufdred of these people, inclusive of 
women,and children, obtained, on some false pretext, 
Passpoits from the frontier magistrates in the north 
west, on the stength of which they travelled unchallenged 
thiough the Bombay Presidency. 

As they approached the Mysove frontier, information 
was given me by native travellers fiom Darwar, who 
passed them on the road, that these Iranees subsisted, 
as they marched slowly onward, by plundering the 
villages along theit route. 

On receiving this information, I sent instructions to 
the police of the border taluks of my Division to watch 
the proceedings of the gang, and if there was any plunder- 
ing attempted, to at once send the whole party to my 
hedd quarters under a stiong escort of irregular cavalry. 

A paity of cavaliy was oidered to be in readiness far 
this set vice, and supplied with funds for the purchase of 
food, so that there might be no excuse for entering a 
village. 

The correctness of the reports regarding the Iranees 
was confirmed on their entering the Chitlledroog Di- 
vision, for the police soon ascertained that some of the 
women, including an old hag who pretended to be blind, 
begged for food, and the men standing by showed, by 
unmistakable language and gestureg that the people had 


belter gye fiecly. 
In ruse of my instructions, these marauders were 
‘sent to ‘ToSmoor, and on their arriyal I persoffally ex- 
anfined them, aad never before met with such ,a dirty 
set, or such frightfully ugly women, 
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I found large quantities of Hindob ornaments in their 
possession, which was conclusive proof that they had not 
confined themselves to taking food. 

Some of my brother Commissioners, and at first the 
Chief Commissioner himself, thought I had exceeded 
my authority in ignoring the passports of the magistrates 
of Her Majesty's Government; but I never shiank from 
breaking red tape rules when ‘convinced of the necessity 
for so doing, and I may mention. for the encourage- 
ment of official men, that I was never reproved for thus 
acting on my own responsibility, 

The Chief Commissioner, on ascertaining all the cir- 
cumstances, was satisfied that I had acted 1ightly, and 
sanctioned the expense incurred, The puisoneis, as 
they were now considered, were sent on to Bangalore, 
and from thence to Madras, causing no little alarm as 
they proceeded, though accompanied by a strong guard, 
From Madhas they were sent back to their own county, 
The Governor-General marked his appioval of my pro- 
ceedings, by issuing stringent orders that passports should 
never be given to parties of foreigners coming into 
Britisit territory, and that such parties should not be 
allowed to cross the frontier without giving satisfactory 
assurance that the purpose of their journey was un- 
objectionable, 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


Public Works.—Roads.—lIvrigation,—-The Maury Canvai 
Reseryoir, 


HE next bianch of the Administration, in the order 
I have proposed in my Introduction, was that of 
the Public Works, : 

Road-making was hardly begun in South India in 
1835. Travellmg from Hyderabad to Madras in 1831, 
I came across some portions of a road which had no 
drains ; and in the following year I marched over a half 
made road between Madras and Chingleput, which had 
been bridged, but through neglect, holes had been worn 
by the traffic through the crowns of the arches. 

A very defective road existed between Madras and 
Bangalore, and one still more defective from Bangalore 
to the town of Mysore, With these exceptions, there 
weie no roads in any part of the Mysore territory. 

Works of irrigation had also been long neglected, 
many of which were entirely out of repair, 

Next to the suppression of robberies, tanks and roads 
commanded my early attention, The Chief Com- 
missioger was anxious for thejrepair.of the tanks, but 
arewedh e did not see much use in making roads ina 
aountty View there was no wheel gonveyanceS, I was, 
Hwever, mostgenthusiastic on the subject, beipgeconfi- 
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dent that roads would lead to the itgoduction of carts, 
and in my first year traced a trunk road from Toomkoor 
to Davengerry by Chittledroog, a distance of 127 miles, 
My success in capturing robbers enabled me to carry out 
my project. The Chief Commissioner having given the 
Superintendents permission to employ convicts m what- 
ever way they considered most useful, I had no hesitation 
in deciding on road-making, confident that on financial 
grounds provision must be made for works of irrigation. 
I accordingly organised two gangs of convicts, and ob- 
tained sanction for an efficient establishment of police, 
and for the employment of a class of village labourers, 
called Kalthats* and Kamaties. My estimates for tents 
and tools were also sanctioned, and I had small sums of 
money obtained by the collection of fines and other 
miscellaneous sources, which were not at that period 
carried to the general account. I was thus enabled to 
make considerable progress, not only in earth-work, but 
also in the gonstruction of small stone drains and 
bridges. 

After some years, I obtained sanction for the con- 
struction of bridges over the three largest rivers which 
crossed the abovg-mentioned line of road. 

Itso happened, that just as the largest of these (436 
feet long) at Herioorgwas completed, the Chief Com- 
missioner and hisgcamp crossed over from thegvuggur 
Division, and camé over the newly-made d: the” 


*Kalhats—a kind &f enrolled unarmed Milita, utilised of 
Goverftment Works, &a 
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convenience of whigh called forth the admiration of all 
in camp. The native officer of his escort making 
use of this expression, “We have been accustomed to 
wander all night in the Nuggur Division, but can now 
march forward with our eyes shut.” Sir Mark, then 
Col. Cubbon, on arriving at the Herioor bridge, accom- 
panied by the Chief Engineer and myself, looked at it 
for some time, and then called out, “ Green, begin the 
Muddur bridge at once.” Capt. Green, the Chief 
Engineer, had repeatedly, but in vain, recommended the 
constiuction of a bridge over the broad river which 
crossed the Bangalore Mysore road near Muddur, 

The Chief Commissioner having now, for the first time 
since his arrival in India, experienced the advantage of 
a good road, became very liberal, and never refused a 
single application from that time forwad, nor did he 
even consider it necessary to send my estimates to the 
Engineer Department for examination, L-also undertook 
the section of a road from Bangalore to Toomkoor, and 
from Davengerry to Hurryhur, and alsd a trunk road 
from Herioor to Bellary. 

The more direct track fiom Toomkoor to Belléry for- 
merly traversed, passed through a large section of the 
Bellay District, but I adopted the moré circuitous route, 
because the principal collector failed to obtain sanction 
from the Madras Government for’ the portion within the 
bounday of his district, 


a Me Pa ly, an officer as active as he was zealous, wrote 


te me with feelings of indignation and deep regrgty: ibe 
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lieving that his district would be deprived of many obvious 
advantages by the traffic being thus diverted into another 
district, though of course he would rather a road were 
made through Mysore than not at all. He eventually 
obtained sanction for continuing the Mysore road for the 
ten miles which lay between the Chtilledroog frontier 
and the Bellary Station. 

The benefits derived from these roads repaid me ten- 
fold in the feeling that my labour had not been in vain, 
I may enumerate some of the most striking results, The 
year after the road to Bellary was completed, 1854, there’ 
was a famine in that district, which was intensified by 
the withering up of the grass in the neighbouring dis. 
tricts, owing to the failure of the usual rains, which caused 
great mortality among pack bullocks and asses, on which, 
at that time, the people were almost entirely dependent 
for the conveyance of grain and other supplies. It for- 
tunately happened that the grain pits on the Toomkoor 
side of my division had three yeais' supply in them, and 
there was also an abundance of straw stacked, 

« On the existence of these supplies becoming generally 
knowl, carts (the manufacture of which had already made 
great progress) were attracted from all sides for the pur 
chase of grain, which they were able to convey to Bellary, 
by also taking a supply of provender for consumption on 
the road, ELundgeds of caris passed daily frory Toom- 
kopr and its neighbourhood to the famino-st isken dis. 
trict, 9 é a “oy 

Another benefit was the substitution gg coaches dra¥n 
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by bullocks, for palénquins and bearers. Personally I 
was a great gainer, for I had been obliged to keep up 
several sets of beaters, for my own use, and that of my 
family, when travelling about the division, which were 
now displaced by bullock-coach and carriage, I do not 
exaggerate in saying that in the course of years I was 
saved thousands of rupees, 

Travellers were also enabled to traverse the roads 
cheaply and quickly, with relays of bullocks at short dis- 
tances, The following incident will illustrate how indi- 
viduals and classes ate often injured, at least for a time, 
by improvements and reforms, 

I was walking with two friends on a newly-made road, 
when a Lumbane woman stood before me, and with in- 
dignation said, “ Sahib, you are ruining the country by 
your roads.” On being asked in what way, she replied, 
“You know we poor people earn our livelihood by carry- 
ing fiuewood on our heads to the villages; people now 
send their caits for it, and we are ruined”, Their occu- 
pation was not only diminished, but the pack system of 
traffic in a great measure superseded by carts, all, how- 
ever, eventually to the advantage of the Lumbanes® who 
were compelled to settle down to rggular labour of 
various kinds—~a change in their habits which could not 
have been anticipated a few years previously, 

The Pletioor bridge, which, as alregdy stated, had a 
length ot 436 feet, had the crown of its centre arch 214 
fret Ae the bed of the river, ang, with th® help of 
edhvict labour, é@ form the approaches, was congtwicted 

© far 10,000 rupees, and completed in fourteen months, 
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This work, being on the high road to the Bombay Presi- 


dency, has been repaid manifold, for the river was oflen 
impassable, I remember one instance, during the mon- 
soon, when all traffic was interrupted for six weeks, with 
a break of one day, no boat being able to stem the 
strong current. Two circumstances conduced to the 
rapid and cheap erection of this bridge, the first one of 
any magnitude constructed in the Mysore Province, with 
exception of the old-fashioned structures at Seringapatam 
and the Cauvery Falls. : 

Having the entire patronage of my Division, I placed 
activé revenue officials over the work, holding out the 
inducement of promotion if they gave me satisfaction; 
and though the distance from Toomkoor was fifty-six 
miles, I constantly visited the work, sometimes accom- 
plishing the distance on horseback with relays of horses, 

Some of my friends, who could not comprehend how 
such a work could be carried out so cheaply, insinuated 
that I must have, as in the Rajah’s lime, employed forced 
labour, but so far was this from being the case, that large 
hired gangs were brought from a distance, and the masons 
ftonBangalore. ‘The secret of success was high wages 
and strict supervision, coupled with the wages being 
punctually paid. 

This bridge was twjce completely submerged, owing to 
extraordinary flogds, and on the first occasion ras sup- 
posed to have been swept away, but the damage done 
was trifffig. I have only to add, that during’ the’ twonsy 
yearg Iperformed the duties of an amataur engineer, Qo 
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mules of road and thitty-five public buildings were carried 
out. Ishad no assistants for several years ; and as most 
of those subsequently appointed are still living, it would 
be invidious to single out any for special remark, except 
that it is due to Captain (now Colonel) Harvey to say 
that in constructing roads he rendered very valuable 
service, 

The works of irrigation had been, as alieady stated, 
grossly neglected, which, involved, great loss both to 
goveinment and the cultivators. This will be more ‘par- 
ticularly referred to in my chapter on revenue. 

There were some 6,000 tanks (artificial reservoirs) in 
the Chittledroog Division, constructed by and repaired 
at public expense ; and though considerable sums had 
been sanctioned by the Rajah for the maintenance of 
these works, large portions had been embezzled by the 
revenue officials, 

The repair of these tanks caused me much more 
labour and responsibility than road making, I may 
illustrate this by the following case —~ 

I received information that the Amildar of Mulcal- 
mooroo and others were reaping a harvest in repaiting a 
large tank 125 miles from my head-quarters. Determined 
to take the accused by surprise, I started at once in my 
bullock coach, and by travelling qj! night and the next 
day, reaghed Mulcalmooroo the following evening, and 
without delay had the earthwork of the embankment 
weasured, and the result compared, with the Accounts 
aufpmitled, Im,one item an embezzlement of 4,000 
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rupees (4100) was detected, Thausual practice was to 
dig the earth required from the bed of the tank, and the 
quantity excavated was ascertained by measuring the 
pits, Had there been a delay of three days this fraud 
could not have been proved, as within that period heavy 
rain fell which filled the tank, 

Very few original woiks were constructed, as the repair 
of the existing ones was a strain on both our finances and. 
exertions, and the following instance will show the diffi- 
culty of obtaining sanction for an original work, 

The Vedavutty or Herioor River flows through a gorge 
in a range of hills ten miles from the town of Herioor. 
Observing that there were but few inhabitants in the basin 
above or to the west of the gorge, and having experience 
of the arid nature of the country, I projected, in 1853, a 
reservoir, sixty miles in circumference, to be formed by 
throwing an embankment across the gorge, the water of 
which was calculated would irrigate half a million of acres, 
paitly in the Mysore and partly in the Bellary District, 

I based my recommendation of this work not merely 
on the increase of revenue, but on the general benefit of 
this Part of the country, which abounded in herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, which in the dry season had to be 
taken long distances for water. 

The project was entertained by Sir Mark Cubbon with 
more than usual gntercst, and he directed the chief en- 
gineer to prepare plans and estimates. Colonel Green 
was eqully in favour of the project, and havin€ preparegl 
the gstimate commenced preliminary, gperations, My 
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friend Sir Arthur Cotton, at my request accompanied me 
to insptct the site, and considered it admirably suited 
for the formation of a large reservoir, at comparalively 
small cost, ‘ : 

The Supreme Government also highly approved of the 
project, and had revised plans and estimates prepared, 
The Madras Irrigation Company then applied for per- 
mission to construct the work, as one calculated to answer 
their purposes, and between this company, the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
correspondence was carried on for years, and estimates 
and plans considered and reconsidered ; but from one 
cause and another the project was never proceeded with, 

During the last famine in Mysore, in 1974-78, the 
execution of the project was again advocated by Colonel’ 
Sankey, the energeticand talented Chief Engineer of the 
Province, and though entered in the list of relief works, 
I understand it is stillin abeyance. The failure of this 
project (generally known as the Maury Canvai) was the 
greatest disappointment I ever had in public life. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Revenue Reforms.—The Ryolwar System,—Visit of Sir George 
Campbell.—Settlement of Bounday Disputes with Mr, Pelly, 
—Absurd Taxes, 


DO not purpose giving an account of the revenue 

systems in Mysore, which are fully detailed in the 
various official reports, but only a brief statement of those 
oppressions which came under my own notice, and of the 
great increase of revenue, together with the increased 
prosperity of the people, which 1esulted from their re- 
moval, 

With the exception of the villages and lands attached 
to the Pagodas, Mosques and religious communities, and 
the Jagheeis bestowed on distinguished or favoured in- 
dividuals, the land in Mysore was ryofwary that is, each 
cultiyator held his land direct from Government. With 
the above-mentioned exceptions, there was no class cor- 
responding to our landlords or middlemen of any kind, 

The Rajah latterly, however, adopted a most ohjec- 
tionable system of indérectly farming out cach taluk; the 
Amildars were r@quired to raise a certain amount of re- 
yenue se year, which, consideiing that thee officials 
exercised police and magisterial, as well a} revenue at- 
thority sopened the way to terrible abusés, 
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It is needless to Say that, with almost despotic power, 
the Amildars could carry on unlimited extortion, The 
Rajah, sometimes indeed, made a show of punishing 
them, but the mode of punishment brought no relief to 
the oppressed, but the reverse; this can be illustrated 
by the following instance ;—A certain Amildar of high 
family was summoned to the Durbar, fined in the large 
sum of 20,000 rupees, publicly flogged, and sent back to 
his taluk, whe1e, of couse, he reimbuised himself in a 
way that involved still greater extortion. 

On assuming charge of the Division, I found this man 
ruling over oneof the most impoitant taluks. Anotherman 
who was convicted of forgery, was sentenced to have his 
right hand cut off, but escaped through the influence of 
friends, after undergoing the mock ceremony of having 
his coat sleeve cut off; this man held a high position, 
and that in my own court. 

The cultivation of valuable produce was’ all but pro- 
hibited by the exorbitant rent fixed on 4he land thus 
cultivated ; for instance, there was in the town of 
Coongul a great demand for mulberry leaves to fecd the 
silk worms kept by the Mahomedans, The total rent 
from this source had never exceeded 40 pagotlas ; by 
lowering the rent on the land in question, in two years 
the 1evenue rose to 2,000 pagodas? 

Sugartane cultivation was kept dowa in like manner, 
but inerefsed rapidly on the reduction of asgrssment. 
Most of the lands under tanks, and 4 portion of the dry 
lad was cultivated on the buttaye or warum ‘sy&tem, 
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that is, by a division of the crops between the cultivator 
and the Government. Through neglect and fraud this 
system entailed equal loss on Government and the cul- 
tivators. Many reforms were introduced, accompanied 
by strict supervision and severe punishment, to which 
all, high and low, were subjected ; but all endeavours to 
check abuses were utterly unavailing as long as the fixed 
salaries of all officials were almost nominal and inade- 
quate for their maintenance. 

Under the native Government it was understood that 
public servants were to live at the expense of the people ; 
but after some years' experience, I laid the whole case 
before the Chief Commrssioner, and urged the necessity 
of raising the scale of remuneration, 

Sir Mark Cubbon kept my letter for twenty days in 
his private desk, and then wrote to me thus :—~" My dear 
Dobbs, I yelurn your letter; your arguments are un« 
answerable, but the language is too strong to allow of 
my sending ,it down stairs” (where the office establish. 
ment was located). On finding that an increase of 
salary was not to be obtained, it occurred to me that the 
evil might be remedied in another and more satis. 
factory way. 

The number of officials in the Division was far more 
than was required ;,I therefore calculated how many 
could perform athe work in cach taluk or subdivision ; 
and prepared-statements in accordance with these eal- 
culatidhs, I proposed the reditction of ahatledirs (petty 
revenpe officers with police powers) éromn 375 to%o3, 
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and of police, revenue, and judicial officials, from 3,700 
to 2,000; the pay of the whole establishments to be 
divided among those retained. 

This was an anxious time to me; for while I had the 
most overwhelming conviction that these reforms were 
essential to the prosperity of my Division, I knew that 
every public servant in the Mysore province was opposed 
to me in this matter, and that the Chief Commissioner 
would not, indeed consistently could not, sanction such 
sweeping changes in one Division without extending 
them to the other three. 

I consequently resolved to make another, personal, 
appeal, so as to avoid delay or interference with my pro- 
posed arrangements, Before going to Bangalore, I 
posted my horses, bullock-coach, and bearers at different 
points in my Division. After much prayer to God for 
guidance, I went to Sir Maik Cubbon, and pleaded with 
all the earnestness of which I was capable, that I had 
well considered the proposed reforms, ang hoped he 
would verbally permit me to act on my own re 
sponsibility, 

After several hours’ conveisation, I drew from him o 
reluctant consent, retuned the same night to Toomkoor, 
and the next day started on my tour throughout the 
taluks, a 

To avgid the possibility of bribery, hdid not take a 
single official with me, but simply provided mysejf with 
schedules in English and Canarese, I may here mention 
tha, T did not cary a weapon of any kind on this occa- 
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sion, or on any other, throughout my whole service in 
e 


Mysore, 

Having summoned all the officials in each taluk suc- 
cessively, I adopted the following procedure in making 
reductions. The police were formed into line, when the 
Amildar and Killedar (chief exccutive officers) were 
publicly required to state whether there were any diunk- 
ards or other bad characteis in the body ; these were set 
aside, and the most active and intelligent of the re- 
mainder selected, 

A similar procedme could not be followed in making 
a selection among the educated classes. The Amildar 
of course knew the character and abilities of the Shaik- 
dars, but if his opinion was taken, the door for bribery 
was opened ; I therefore, after dismissing all notoriously 
unfit, selected by /f those fo be retained, A novel 
mode, but the only one that could meet the exigencies 
of the case, Some of the rejected Shaikdars petitioned 
the Chief Commissioner, urging “that since the world 
began, such a mode of appointing public servants was 
never heard of.” 

The new organization was completed in every taluk 
within a week, and I returned to Toomkoor before the 
ast of May. On the 6th of that month I received a 
private letter from Si, Mark Cubbon, in these words ; 
“T am inforined from all sides that your proposed 
reforms will involve a great sacrifice of revenue, and 
cause a Breat increase of robbery; cometin for" further 
consultgtion.” 
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I replied, “I stake my official reputation on the 
succes of my refoims, which have been in operation 
since the rst inst. I trust you will not allow a report to 
get abroad that you do not approve of them, for this 
would greatly weaken my hands.” 

Sir Mak, with his wonted generous spirit, replied, 
“ Now that it is done, you shall have my cordial and 
unreserved support.” 

With sanguine expectations and renewed ardour, T 
now began the vaiious changes which I considered 
necessary, but the carrying out of which was impossible 
as long as the public servants placed no value on the 
salaries they diew, and could only exist on the fruits of 
fraud and corruption. 

I may here mention that, with official sanction, I had, 
prior to the reduction of the inferior servants, reduced 
the taluks from thirty-two to eighteen, with the corres- 
ponding reduction of taluk officials. 

The chief advantages which resulted fram the reduc- 
tion of estabhshments were these: Tirst—The elimi- 
nation of a large number of superfluous hands, who had 
to obtain a livelihood in an illegal manner at the expense 
of the people; and secondly—The improved status of all 
the public servants, both as regards authoiity and re- 
muneiation. There was a furtheg guarantee that those 
retained,in office would be honest, inthe fact that the 
dismissed_ officials would watch every action, for the 
purpose of bringing charges against any who Sight be 
folnd tripping, frathe hope that their own claims would 
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be considered when vacancies occusred. My expecta~ 
tions were fully realised by the almost entire cessation of 
complaints against the petty 1evenue officials and police, 
which had hitherto occupied fully half my time, ‘The 
reforms in the 1evenue system which were fist 1equited, 
may be thus stated ; Fitst\—A check upon the abstiac- 
tion of the bultaye crops, and the granting to the 
cultivatots the slaw of these crops, which had hitherto 
been recklessly wasted, with serious loss to the culli- 
vators, and but little benefit to Government. 

Secondly,—The abolition of a plough tax, which had 
been imposed several centuiies befoie, and which was 
considered pecuharly irksome, 

‘The next object was to substitute a fixed assessment 
on the buttaye lands, which was cariied on to some con- 
siderable extent before the appointment of a Survey 
Assessment Department, 

The only other reform I carried oul, exclusive of 
the abolitiore of several petty and absurd taxes, to be 
mentioned hereafter, was securing to the ryot the value 
of the imp ovement of his land. Under no circumstances 
was the land ta be transferred to a higher bidder, if the 
holder wished tp retain il, and he was permitted to dig a 
well or construct a tank without being liable to an in 
crease of assessmente 

Under the nagive Government the ryot was dgpendent 
on thegillage accountant for a verbal explangtion of his 
‘liabilities, but now there was introduced What was called 
a pitiish, or detailed statement of tireéland held by®he 
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cultivator, and of biseliabilities. The puttah was handed 
to eaclp individual in the presence of the superintendént, 
and no change was permitted without his sanction. 

Once in every three years all the puttahs in the division, 
aggregating about 150,000, were examined in the super- 
intendent’s office, and all changes entered, and then re- 
turned to the ryots by the superintendent in person. 

Each year the superintendent settled with 50,000 cul- 
tivators ; and this leads me to give an opinion on the 
ryotwar system, which is peculiar to the South of India. 

Theie cannot, I conclude, be any difference of opinion 
as to the advisability, if possible, of not having middlemen 
between Government and their tenants, The objection 
to this system was the difficulty of always securing the 
seivices of able and conscientious native officers; but it 
is universally admitted that under the 1evenue officers of 
the Madras Civil Service the system has been admirably 
worked, and is eminently suited to the requirements of 
the country. e 

Twenty years ago Sir George Campbell paid mea 
visit, with the object of forming his opinion on the pyot- 
war system from personal observation and inquiry. 

To afford him an opportunily of doing so, I pitched 
my tents a few miles fiom Toomkoor, and made the 
usual settlement of a number of vidlages in the presence 
of my distinguished visitor. Sir Georgethad entertained 
strong objgetions to the system, which were pgpbably 
modified by witat he witnessed. Ryol after ryot came to 
me,and individuby stated his case, the Mahomedans in 
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Hindustani and the Hindoos in the Canarese language. 
My decision was given to cach in his own language, and 
then and there entered in the revenue accounts, 

Sir George appeared much surprised by what he saw, 
and expressed himseifin these woids ; “ The people come 
to you as to a father, with perfect confidggyec, I never 
witnessed anything of the kind in the north-west, for the 
lower classes never came before me.’ I had to settle ex- 
clusively with the principals.” 

In India, as in all parts of the world, boundary disputes 
were fierce, and, if not satisfactorily adjusted, persistent. 
I may mention two instances, 

There had been a dispute from the beginning of the 
centuy between a village in the Bellay Disuict and one 
on the Chittledroog side ; and thee men were killed in 
a fight, which occurred a few years before the appoint- 
ment of British officers in Mysore. 

In 1839 Mr. Pelly, the Collector of Bellary, arranged 
with me to pi(ch our camps near the disputed border, and, 
if possible, effect a satisfactory settlement, 

The morning after our arrival we walked together to 
the Spot, and found the corpse of one of the head men 
of the village on the Chittledroog side lying across the 
contested boundary ; he had been murdered by his own 
people for having givga evidence favourable lo the other 
side, As all the villagers were implicated, the actual 
murderers were never discovered ; but the Orgad of dis- 
covery dnd punishment rendered a settlement easy. 6 

Tnanother taluk, which was almostesirrounded by,fhe 
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Bellary District, forty-eight boundary disputes had given 
rise tO constant correspondence between the Resident at 
the Mysore Court, in behalf the Rajah and the Bellary 
revenue authorities, yet not one had been disposed of. 
Mr, Pelly again arranged with me to pitch our tents near 
the villages in question. We were both satisfied that in 
former years the taluk authorities, on both sides, had 
made the disputes a party question, and had taken bribes 
from the disputants, We brought together the Amildar 
of Paugud and the Thasildar of Mudduck-Serah, and 
informed them we were determined to remain in camp 
till all the disputes were finally settled. 

All parties, official and non-official, observing the cor- 
diality between the English gentlemen at the head of 
their respective districts, and having confidence in their 
impartiality, gave written agreements binding themselves 
to abide by our decisions. All the disputes were satis- 
factorily disposed of in a few days ; and there was never 
afterwards any complaint in connection with this case or 
that first mentioned. 

I will conclude this chapter by mentioning some of 
the absurd and objectionable taxes which were Abol- 
ished. 

Every Gaywarres woman—that is, one not under the 
protection of some man—had to pay a poll tax of a gold 
fanam (7d.), which, though trifling ing amount, caused 
great dissatisfaction, and gave me a great deal of annoy- 
ance, for Twas almost daily importuned by soméof these 
p&ar women towedieve them from the tax, 
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My principal native officials strongly objected to the 
remission of this and every other source of revenuos how- 
ever trifling, asserting the principle that no tax once im- 
posed ought ever, under any cirduinstances, to be relin- 
quished, I was provoked tosay in open Cutcherry, 
“You know that one rich farmer gives more in bribes to 
have his assessment reduced than the whole amount col- 
lected from these wretched women.” Orders were of 
course issued for the abolition of the tax. 

The pilgrims who offered vows ina temple near Coon- 
gul had to pay a tax of one fanam for permission to have 
their hair cut in the temple, and to the amount go realised 
was added the value of the hair sold by public auction, 

In a temple on the Daveroydioog hill the pilgrims had 
to pay a tax for the mivilege of worshipping, which was 
also carried to the credit of Government, 

.A monopoly of begging was rented to certain indivi- 
duals in the Hossdroog taluk, and all others who asked 
for alms were fined, 

Two hundred yeas ago, on one occasion, a Polligar 
when travelling could not obtain straw for his cattle, and 
in a Mage ordered a fine to be imposed on the village ; 
this fine was, ever after, levied as an annual tax. 

Each.village Had to supply a cerlain number of fowls 
to Government (that is, to the Government officials), 
One day a villagg, watchman rushed into my Cutcherry 
covered with blood, exclaiming that Syed Mahommed, 
one of My personal peons, had beaten him U&cause he 
would not procure a fowl for him, he kaowing that the 
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village had already.furnished the regulated number, I 
was giad to have so good an opportunity of showing my 
disapproval of the practice, and sentenced the peon to six 
months’ hard labour for the assault, 

The villagets we1e bound to cary the baggage of all 
public seivants without remuneration, and, before carts 
were procuiable, I required, when matching about my 
Division, from 80 to 100 men to carry my own baggage 
and that of my seivants. I could not tiust any native 
selvant to pay these men; and as I was often late in 
reaching camp, my wife, who always arrived in time, per- 
sonally paid each coolie the proper hie. On this prac- 
tice becoming known, the coolies employed by the native 
officials also demanded payment. 

The Mahomedans of Seerah complained bitterly at 
having to pay a tax on water melons, cultivated during 
the diy season in the sandy bed of a river, especially 
as the crop was liable to be destroyed by early rains. 
Their petition was granted, contrary to the wish of the 
taluk officials, who endeavoured to impose it again the 
following year. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Missionaries,—Rev, W. Arthur.—The Suppression of the Bible in 
Government Schools,—Incidents connected with the visits of 
Lord Congleton, Bishop Dealny, Rev. S. ITebich, and othes. 


ELERE was no Missionary Station in the Chiltledroog 

Division in 1835; but shortly afleiwards, the Wesleyan 
Mission sent a Missionary to Goobee (a town Lwelve miles 
from Toomkoor), where a permanent Mission Station 
was subsequently established, as also at Coongul and 
Toomkoor. 

Mr. Hodson was the fist Missionary sent to Goobee, 
and he and Mrs. Hodson occupied a large tent of mine 
while a thatched Kut was being constructed, 

Several amusing incidents occured in connection with 
this beginning, The tent, which inside was thirty-two 
feet long by twenty wide, afforded ample and comfort- 
able accommodation, having one side partitioned off 
‘Thetfossibility of a storm not having been taken into 
consideration, the tent pegs wete not ‘ dushed,” or se« 
cured, and the Consequence was the tent was levelled by 
the first squall of wind and rain, and the inmates buried 
under the thick heavy canvass, Mrs, Hodson yas wont 
to humorously descibe how she crept into her palan- 
quin, Which was between the khanats, or ten? walls,» 

The hut was soon finished, and Mie, Hodson, #ho 
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had the gift of order and exquisite taste, arranged the in- 
terior bf this temporary structure so as to make it appear 
like a drawingroom, Everything looked nice and comfort- 
able till aheavy fall of rain penetrated the roof, and obliged 
them to sleep at night under the protection of umbrellas ! 
All this discomfort was looked upon as an amusing episode 
by the lively, bright-spirited little lady, who happily at 
at that time had no children to look after, 

From the first the Missionaries, most of them young 
men, fully entered into my views on twa points, which, 
in our intimate relations with each other, were desirable, 
The fitst was that there should never be any controversy 
on Calvinism or Arminianism, and the second that as an 
essential anangement for the purity of the Mission, the 
Missionaries should ask no fayows for the natives. 

There never was the slightest departure from the first 
principle, and only one from the second, Mz, Hardy, 
an earnest, tender-heatted young man, pleaded haid to 
induce me to advance a year’s salary to a subordinate 
revenue official, as he was desperately in love with a young 
girl, whom he was likely to lose by the departure of her 
father, unless he could at once meet the heavy mariage 
expenses. The young Missionary was highly amused 
when he Jearned that the young lady was only four or five 
years of age, Ps 

The clever Brahmins soon understood Mr. Hardy’s 
kindly, atniable disposition, and one day some of those in 
Cuddib got round him, and persuaded him to afk me for 
CWweral favourss ~Only one was granted, and Mx, Hardy 
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told me that when he next visited Cuddub the Brahmins 
were most insulting in their bearing towards him/ 

One of the early missionaries appointed to Goobee 
was Mr. Arthur, of whose talents and missionary zeal I 
need not speak, for he has since obtained a world-wide 
reputation. J may, however, mention that the Brahmins 
told me that he made more progress in six months in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Canarese language, than 
any other European known to them had done in six 
yeas. Ee, alas! fell into the mistake, common to 
ardent students, of studying too hard, and this resulted 
in his having to leave India after a brief sojourn there, 

This was, however, overruled by our loving and wise 
Father in Heaven, for furthering the Mission cause, 
through his eloquent appeals at home, and by affording 
a wider sphere for one so gifted. It is always cncour- 
aging to watch the overauling providence of God, who 
maketh all things woik together for our good and the 
furtherance gf His truth. 

My missionary friends occasionally conducted public 
worghip in my drawing-100m and court-house, but most 
properly kept themselves generally to their missionary 
work, I need hardly say that they were often my guests, 
not only in passing to and from Bangalore, but sleo 
when their own healt, or that of their wives, required a 
change. Thus happened that the author of “ Ginx’s 
Baby’, was born in my house. 

I never gave a public address in the vernactilar, OX 
cept once, and. that was at the gpering of the MisefSn» 
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School in the town, of Goobee, I would not, even if I 
had bblieved myself ‘qualified, consider it advisable for a 
public officer in my position to preach to the heathen in 
his own District, 

This had been attempted in some instances with 
lamentable results, Mr, Dacre, a judge in Chittoor, 
gathered round him a thousand professed converts, and 
got out a Missionary from England to take charge of the 
congregation, whose heart was broken by the corrupt 
state in which he found it. On Mr, Dacre’s death, only 
one individual continued steadfast, 

I proved my attachment to the Mission cause, not 
only by brotherly intimacy with the Missionaries, but 
also by presiding at school examinations and missionary 
meetings, and I was not debarred from conveising with 
intelligent natives on religious subjects. 

It may, however, be considered remarkable, that 
during my long residence in Mysore, not a single Hindu 
professed to be influenced by me—much less ever made 
any profession of conversion to Christianity.” All were con- 
vinced that in dispensing my patronage 1 was impartial, 
and that no secular advantage was to be gained by 
making a profession, 

There was one remarkable result of the missionary 
preaching in Goobee and adjoining villages. A, Brahmin 
of good family seemed to be convincegl of the truths of 
Christianity, though not prepared to relinquish his caste ; 
he erected"a school at his own expense, hired © master 
tevipstruct the boys in secular knowledge, and he | him- 
self taught the Bible. « 
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After the lapse of some years this ‘Brahmin requested 
Mr. Hodson io baptize him, but that experienced 
Missionary, after several examinations, saw clearly that 
the Brahmin’s convictions were exclusively intellectual, 
and that he had no spiritual knowledge or apprehension 
of the truth; he consequently declined to accede to his 
request, 

The course adopted on this occasion, which was that 
pursued by the Missionaries of all the Protestant Socic- 
ties, is in striking contrast with the system followed by 
the Roman Catholic priests. The latler were wont to 
baptize all candidates without evidence of tine conyer- 
sion, 

The Chief Commissioner sanctioned public schools at 
the head-quarter stations ofall the Divisions, and placed 
them under the general superintendence of the Mission- 
aries, For fifteen years, high caste youths, including 
Brahmins, and boys of low caste, sat together in the 
school-house¢ studying the Bible, and learning Christian 
hymns, without the parents once making any objection, 
Thaannual examination was held in the court-house, 

_ on which occasion texts of Scripture and hymns were 
repeated by heathen boys. 

All this was wantonly put a stop lo by the supreme 
Government in 1855vhen the secular system of educa- 
tion was enforced. This uncalled-for suppression of 
Bible jastruction disgusted myself and othgrs; and I 
must confess I could not henceforward take much inté:- 
est in the Government schools. 
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The Wesleyan Migston subsequently established schools 
throughout the country, which were highly prized by 
natives of all castes, and their institution in Bangalore 
was laigely suppoited by a Goveinment grant in aid. 

The following incidents connected with some of my 
visitors, may prove interesting :—~ 

In 1836, John Parnell, now Lord Congleton, paid a 
visit to Mysore after his retuin from Baghdad, where he 
had long labomed in mission work, with Mr. Groyes and 
others, 

When on a visit to my fiiend Captain Chalmers, that 
office: suggested he was sure Dobbs, who was at that time 
alone in an out-of-the-way part of the country, would be 
cheered and rejoiced by a visit fom a brother in Christ, 
long known to him by name and character through their 
mutual friend, Mr. Groyes, Some of my readers may, 
in these cold days, be surprised to hear of the self-deny- 
ing Christian love which influenced a stranger to unders 
take a journey of more than one hundred miles, and that 
in a palanquin carried by untrained coolies, there being 
no bearers procurable in the district through whicl, he 
travelled—a jouney undertaken for the sole pmpose of 
giving pleasure to one whom he loved for Christ’s sake. 
My noble friend is still living; but being in simplicity of 
character and habits the same John Parnell, will not 
object to*my saying that I never spent a*happier or more 
profitable time than I did in his company for @ week. 
if is worthy of remark that, though Mr. Parnell held 
ecclisiastical views Vliffering from my own, not one word 
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on such secondary subjects was evar broached by cither 
of us. 

On the morning after the arrival of my visitor, we were 
wandering among some lovely hills in the neighbourhood 
of my camp, when I proposed that, surrounded as we 
were by the enchantments of God’s creation, we should 
unite in prayer and praise ; his reply was characteristic ; 
© Such spontaneous informal union in prayer is what my 
heart always responds to.” On many other occasions I 
have had a similar response from friends walking with me 
in retired spots, 

Regular worship is generally necessary and always dé- 
sirable, but why should not the spiritual worshippers of 
God, out of the abundance of their hearts, thus unite, 
when they can do so, without being liable to interruption, 
Though I have not the gift of song, a deep privation to 
myself, I always enjoyed the singing of hymns by my 
guests when sitting with them on a selecled spot on the 
top of the Daveroydroog hill, while watching the glories 
of an eastern sunset, with all the rapid changes of colour 
and,shade, which only those who have witnessed can 
fully appreciate, 

Thad the privilege of two visits from Bishop Dealtry, 
which my family and I considered a great treat, ‘The 
first was an arranged one, when Mrs. Denltry and the 
domestic chapltin, the Rey. Vivian Bull, acoompanied 
him, , ‘e 

The Bishop’s views accorded with my own. Fis 
wamn, lively disposition added 4, chéznf to his profile 
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conversation, and ‘his exposition of God’s Word was 
highly prized by us. The chapter was always read by 
his chaplain, and commented on by himself without 
looking at the book. Hs textuary memory and power 
of repeating fiom his stores of prose and poetry were 
remaikable; but even then, though his intellectual 
poweis weie fiesh and vigorous, he greatly failed in re- 
membering passing events. So defective was he in this 
respect, that he could not tiust to his 1emembeiing the 
veibal oiders to his chaplains, which were consequently 
wnitten down by them. 

Bishop Dealtry was esteemed the most eloquent and 
jnstiuctiye preacher in his own diocese, but he could 
never overcome several Yorkshire defects of pronuncia- 
tion, which gave occasion to the wife of the General 
commanding Bangaloie, who hated his out-and-out 
evangelical teaching, to designate him a Dissenter. 

The Ritualistic chaplains, whose advent in India 
began about that time, were, he told me, ascause of con- 
stant anxiety and trouble. 

Mr, Bull I subsequently met in Burmah, during, the 
war, and we had many happy seasons of prayer toge- 
ther, 

The Bishop’s second visit was unexpected. We had 
ascended our sanatarium hill for dhe hot season, when 
late one evening visitols were announcOd, These were 
the Bishop, and his chaplain, who were travellige, and 
expected’ to find us at Toomkoor, but on hearing of our 
bé%sg on Davefoydroogs? walked up a distance of wine 
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miles, not dreading the tigers whiclriffested the jungle 
through which they had to pass, 

One of the charms of Indian life in former days, 
which we old Indians look back on with happy memo- 
ries, was the freedom of intercourse which existed, 
not only between personal fiiends, but also between 
strangers, 

Capt. Nolan, of Crimean celebrity, and several other 
officers, arrived Jate m the evening at ow house in 
Toomkoor, wearied and hungty, having udden eighty 
miles without food. All were strangers, but accepted 
our hospitality as frankly as we offered it, 

Nolan, like myself, hailed from the Emerald Isle ; and 
it may interest some of his fiiends to lean, that on two 
subsequent occasions, he hstened with deep attention 
when I piessed home the Gospel, and oft the last occa- 
ston, in his own house in Bangalore, thanked me for 
speaking to him. 

How far thisofficer was eventually influenced by the 
truth I do not know ; but we were always encouraged to 
speak,a word in season by the promise thal the word 
shall not return void. I rejoiced in this reflection when 
T learned that this brave officer had fallen on the field of 
battle, 

General Sir John Aitcheson on several occasions 
stayed with me ef route to visit the military station of 
Huriyhug, and I always enjoyed histcompany, he Was 80 
well informed on all subjects, Sir John was in some* 
respeats a peculiar man—though by*no means r¢ 
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gious, he exerted Kimaself to influence others for good, as 
the following incident will illustrate ;— 

One evening when I was dining with him in Bangalore, 
he remarked that when he commanded a regiment he 
never allowed the Chaplain to interfere with the men, 
One of the guests suggested that he of course left the 
men to themselves. ‘No, by no means,” he replied, 
‘©T supplied them with Bibles and good religious 
books, which I procured from the Bible and Tract So- 
cieties,” 

He professed to appreciate my own efforts to lead 
young men to Christ, and said to me, ‘ Tell every com™ 
manding officer in Bangalore that it is my wish that 
leave should never be refused to any young officer de- 
sirous of visiting you.” 

One of the most remarkable men I ever knew was the 
Rev. Samuel Hebich, of the Basle Mission. An inte- 
resting memoir of this Missionary, published in Ger~ 
many, where he died, was translated by my dear friend, 
General Halliday ; but the record of a few facls known 
to myself may not be out of place. I met Mr Hebich 
in a public bungalow soon after his arrival in India, and 
from the first was much interested in him. He twice 
visited Toomkoor, but I was, to my regret, absent on the 
first occasion in 1839. He, however, in his usual frith- 
ful, though somewhat eccentric way, viged my assistant, 
Lieutgnagt Russell, to give his heart to the Layd Jesus 
Y heard afterwards that this young man was deeply im 
pissed by the Wordg spoken; but I cannot speak of 
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results, as he died of cholera beforesI returned tos the 
Division, 

On the second occasion, Mr. Hebich spent some days 
with us labouring among all classes, I had heard that 
he could not brook opposition ; but we found that when 
spoken to in a loving spirit, he was most gentle and 
cansiderate. The following incident will illustrate this :—~ 

Mrs. Dobbs, at the time not being strong, requested 
him not to give a long sermon on Sunday evening, Be- 
ing engrossed with his subject he forgot the request, 
when my wife, after he had preached for three quarters 
of an hour, got up, and touched him on the shoulder. 
He smiled, and concluded immediately. 

In the memoir, mention is made of the wonderful in- 
fluence he had among the officers, men and followers of 
the goth Regiment, N.I, Eight or nine officers were 
converted through his instrumentality, and the regiment 
was long known as  Hebich’s own.” 

The memoirrefers to an interesting fact connected 
with this work at the French Rocks, Mr. Hebich, owing 
in a great measure to his imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, used hard terms when he disapproved, and this 
gave offence. Our excellent Bishop Dealtry, having heard 
of some severe censures on the Episcopal Church, re« 
ceived him discourteous sly when he called. Shortly after, 
duty called the Bishop to the French Rocks, when he 
was filleg with astonishment and delight in witnessing | 
the spiritual state of the regiment, the fruit of Mr. He-* 
bich'selabours ; and said afterwards, “Mr Hebich is 1 
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the sort of man I’had supposed; and I will avail myself 
of the first opportunity to make his acquaintance.” 

One of Hebich’s peculiarities was to use the words 
“liar” and “lie,” when speaking of erroticous teaching. 
Friends endeavoured to impress on him that these terms 
were peculiarly offensive to Englishmen. He, however, 
to the last continued to call everything by what he con- 
sidered the right name. 

On two occasions he endangered his life when speak- 
ing to Mahomedans by calling their prophet a liar. 

Notwithstanding his plain and pointed language, he 
was genetally well received, allowance being made for 
his strong language on the score of his being a foreigner, 
' In 1838, we had quite a gala scene in our quiet coun- 
try home, on the occasion of the 32nd N.I, marching 
from Bangalore to Hurryhur, We invited the command- 
ing officer and adjutant, with whom we were acquainted, 
and also all the officers, to partake of our Hospitality. 
The house we then occupied being small, we pitched 
our large tents round it for the accommodation of the 
matried officers and their families, while the baghelors 
remained in their own tents, 

We greatly enjoyed having twenty-two adults and 
twenty children for a couple of days, while the regiment 
halted at Toomkoor. > 

Wethad occasional visits from the Bangalore chaplains, 
One of these, Mr, Trevor, came to Toomkoor tg perform 
“a marriage ceremony in my house, and to baptize a 
Child, Though & had authority to perform these offices, 
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we all preferred having a clergyman when one could be 
procured, 

Mr. Trevor was a very genial, agreeable companion, 
and other friends also came from Bangalore for the gc- 
casion, The next day we took all our guests to Daveroy- 
droog, where we spent an enjoyable day, though I 
sprained both ankles in running a race down hill with the 
chaplain, 

Mr, Trevor, sometime after, was, in my opinion, too 
much influenced by the Tracts for the Times, anc I rashly 
entered into a paper controversy with him, I say rashly, 
for I could nol, however much in the right, wield the 
weapons of argument with such a practised and eloquent 
controyersialist. 

Though we certainly used strong language, we had no 
personal quarrel; and he afterwards told me, that having 
been annoyed at the time, he spoke to the Chief Com- 
missioner about the young officer not respecting his 
ministerial office, ‘The only satisfaction he got from Sir 
Mark was, to the effect, that “ Dobbs was a hospitable 
fellow, who would give him a good dinner and a hog 
hunt; ‘but that he must leave all the preaching to Dobbs |” * 
His referring the question to Sir Mark was remarkable, 
considering that this officer never entered his Church, 
I was taught a lesson from the unsatisfactory result of our 
correspondence, wever to have any controversy with 
clergymen. 

It may be considered a curious coincidence, That afters 
Mr, ‘Trevor and the Rey. Mr, Bowie,swho officiated 24 
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my marriage, had left India, their sons together visited 
us at Toomkoor, We found them most intelligent, inter- 
esting young men, and were subsequently glad to learn 
that both had entered the political branch of the service, 

A clergyman, of the old High Church party, once 
visited me, with whom I had much conversation, without 
conttoversy, on the doctrinal views held respectively by 
the Iligh Church and Evangelical Clergy. % 

Te professed to hold all the doctrines held by Dr, 
Pusey, but was irate at the 1itualism of a band of self- 
conceited young clergymen who, not following the foot- 
steps of their seniors, were causing disgust and disturb- 
ance in the Church of England ; he also fiankly admitted 
that with my strong views of justification by faith, I could 
not conscientiously attend his preaching, 

I would add, that with many of the Chaplains I had 
the most perfect agreement and much spiutual inter- 
course, 
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CHAPTER XL 
MISCELLANIOUS, 


Cholera,—Gootus—Providential escape from lightning—Anecdotes 
of native chayactex—Roman Catholic Missions—Successful 
treatment by Homoeopathy—Mh. S, and lus infidel publications 
—The Gatsoppa Falls. 


WILL now devote a chapter to vailous subjects which 
I could not conveniently weave ito a narrative, 

I will first speak of my expeiience in connection with 
cholera, The oth Regt. NL, in 1837-38, when match- 
ing from Cannanore to Bellary, was attacked by Cholera 
before entering the Chittledroog Division. 

On Major Woodward repoiting the two fitst cases to 
the colonel, the latter in alarm and anger, declaied he 
would put any man under arrest who dared to say there 
was cholera in the camp, The Major said no more, but 
fearlessly did his best to arrest the progiess of the disease, 
which, however, increased dafly,as they marched onward, 
till ox¢their arrival in my Division ; their deaths were from 
fifty to seventy each day. 

On hearing that great difficulty was experienced in 
procuring supplies and coolies to cary the sick, I con- 
sidered it my duty,to proceed to the camp and afford all 
possible assistance. 1 accordingly sent out my ‘ént and 
wrote to(Lieut. Lawford, the only officer personatly known, 
to me, and invited him to bring all officerg so disposed tg 
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breakfast with me. Several accepted the invitation, 
amongst them a powerful young man, Upwards of six 
feet high. 

I observed this officer, Lieut. H., call Lawford aside, 
and speak to him in a low voice, The latter then in- 
formed me that H. wished to confess his awful wickednesg 
in having for the last three years made a hypocritical 
profession of religion from worldly motives, and now, 
being aftaid of death, hoped his torments in hell might 
be lessened by his confessing his sin, 

We hoped after such a confession that he would truly 
repent, but though the fear of death brought torment, it 
brought no change of heat or life. On the cholera dis- 
appearing, Lieut. H. entered on a reckless career, which 
ended in his being obliged to leave the army. I never 
heard anything of his subsequent history. 

Seventy deaths occurred on the first day I visited the 
camp; and as the difficulty of obtaining coolies and 
supplies continued, some days subsequently I paid the 
camp another visit at the next halting-place, My heart 
sickened in exercising my authority to force the poor 
ryots to carry the sick; but I could thank God filat not 
one of those so employed caught infection; in fact the 
disease, in this instance, was confined to the regiment, 
and it is remaikable that not one of the seventcen English 
officers suffered, 4 

Upwards of 700 natives perished, Tab 

YY November, 1839, the Chief CommissiGner ‘ made 
cm tour of duty- through the Province, accompanied 
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through each Division by the local officers and their 
establishments, 

The Chief Commissioner visited Toomkoor early in 
November, and was joined by the Hon. Mr. Devereux, 
who at the time was officiating for me, and by the 
assistant, Lieut. Russell. The weather was lovely, and 
the country on al) sides was reported healthy, 

Dr, Smith, Surgeon to the Mysore Commission, sub- 
sequently mentioned that Russell constantly came to 
him and expressed his regaids for the head-quarter 
officers, but observed that somehow or other he felt a 
strong desire for the separation of the camps. 

At the fifth stage fiom Toomkoor, cholera broke out, 
and Russell was one of the first victims. : 

We ascertained afterwards that this poor young fellow, 
before leaving Bangalore, expressed his fears to his in- 
timate friend, Mis. M‘Caulay, that he wonld die of 
cholera, if the Chief Commissioner's camp joined that of 
the Division. She laughed, and thought nothing more 
of his presentiment, till she heard of his death, I re- 
turned to my duty on the 24th of December, having 
during the previous night, when travelling in my palan- 
quin, heard of my assistant’s death, 

I have now to relate a singular fact, one of those 
features conngcted with this disease, which is quite in- 
explicable. a stat 
. The Chief Commissioner’s Camp,crossed the border 
into thé’ Nugger Diyision, the mofning of the day I 
teached the Division camp, There.were on that day 
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twenty fresh cases in the former, and not one in the 
latter, while four men who were lefl sick recovered. 

Several years after these events a native regiment 
marched though the Division in wings; one wing suf- 
ferred severely from cholera, while the other had not a 
single case, nor was the disease communicated to any 
of the villages on the line of march, 

Tt has been supposed that the fear of cholera was a 
premonitory symptom of the disease ; but this is certainly 
not always so, as the following cases will show :— 

Two ladies, fiiends of mine, were always agitated on 
hearing of cholera, One of these ladies was on a visit 
to us, when she oveiheaid the servants speaking of the 
disease having broken out in the town about a mile 
distant, Our friend became cold, shivered, and thought 
she was attacked, but a large dose of camphor im- 
mediately revived her; we weie, however, obliged to 
take her next morning ¢o our hill sanatorium, 

An intimate friend of mine, a zealous missionary, was- 
so affected by the death of his companion in Madras, on 
their arrival from England, that he never, dming a long 
residence in India, could hear the mere mention of 
cholera without being agitated; yet neither he nor the 
others I have mentioned ever suffered from the disease, 

Two fiiends of mine proposed to go to Coongul, 
thirly quiles distant from Deveroydreog hill, where we 
weié then residing, and persisted in their resolve, not 

withstanding my persuasion to the contrary, od cholera 
ays raging in>a village on their way, They declared 
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they had no fear, and started with» the intentigh of 
sleeping at Toomkoor on their return. The effect, how- 
ever, of seeing many dead bodies on the road, and of 
the piteous lamentations of survivors was so great, that 
they could not sleep, though both in the same room, 
They arose and came up the hill in the middle of the 
night, and the apothecary had to administer laudanum to 
soothe their nerves; neither weie, however, seriously 
affected, 

On one occasion, when on an official tour, my camp 
passed outside Toomkoor, while cholera was prevailing 
there, One of my servants unfortunately walked through 
the town, was taken ill on arrival in camp, and died, I 
attended him without any apprehension, my persuasion 
always having been that infection or contagion was not 
communicated by a patient, but was in the air. The 
circumstance already related, also shows that a moving 
body of men can carry the disease with them without 
communicating, it to those they encounter on their 
journey, 

Gooroos.—The relation which exists between the 
Goorbos, or High Priests, in the South of India and their 
followers is singular; they are not loved, but feared, 
The Gooroos ate pre-eminently proud; and though desir- 
ous of obtaining attention from British officers holding 
high positions, wif not procure it by conforming,to the 
recognised eliquetté, 

A shoft time before I assumed charge of the Ghittle-¢ 
droog Division, the chief Gooroo, of the Lingayet-Cave 
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throughout India, died at his monastery, inee miles fiom 
the town of Chittledroog ; when the 1esident monks gom- 
menced a system of bribery to obtain the support of 
Government servants in favor of the several candidates 
for the vacant post. A large bribe had even been offered 
to Mr. Popham, the Superintendent. 

On iy reporting the agitation that existed, to the Chief 
Commissioner, he issued a proclamation stating that after 
full inquiry he consideied the ancient practice of election 
was the best, and should be adopted, and this was to elect 
a successor by the votes of the majotity of the disciples 
who might assemble at the monastery on some fixed day. 

Many peisons came from a distance to take part in the 
election, amongst others a biother of the Rajah of Punga- 
noor, neat Chittoor, who kept open house for the enter. 
tainment of European gentlemen. The brother above 
mentioned came to my house at Toomkoor, dressed in 
the uniform of a British officer. 

He requested me to allow one of my pgysonal peons to 
accompany him to Chittledroog, to assist his people to 
obtain supplies ¢ route, I fiankly told him that his 
object was to obtain influence through me, for his 
nominee, that on any other occasion [I would be mast 
happy to comply with his request, but I could not allow 
even the appearance of supporting either party. I, how- 
ever, softened my refusal by remarkingnthat a man of his, 
high rank, accompanied by a large retinue, must neced- 
qarily infllence the election, ‘Phe Rajah (fo all the 
bsgthes were s@ called) paid me several visits afte, wards, 
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On the last occasion, accompanied py his young Mfride, 
whom he was escorting to his home from the house of her 
father, the Rajah of Soondoor. She walked up the steps 
of our house, leaning on her husband’s arm in English 
fashion, and shook hands with Mrs, Dobbs and myself 
with the most perfect ease. She spoke Canarese with a 
sweetness of voice I had never before ‘heard. My wife 
was able to converse with this lady in Canarese, in which 
she (the bride) could both read and write, The Rajah 
could conveise in English, 

The election took place on the appointed day, and the 
selection made gave universal satisfaction, When I next 
went to Chittledroog, the recently-appointed Gooroo sent 
me seveial pressing invitations to visit him, which I could 
not comply with, till he recognised my position as chief 
officer of Government, by paying the first visit, This he 
would not stoop to, and [ never entered the monastery. 

A very amusing incident in connection with a Gooroo 
occurred to meynany years after this, I wasriding through 
his village, and when passing his door he met me, accom- 
panied by a large retinue, and uiged me Lo enter and see 
his place, As I was in my riding costume, without any 
attendants, my complying with his requesl, in this in- 
formal way, did not involve any acknowledgment of his 
rank. I dismounted and entered the reception room, 
when I observed @ large gilt chair (the Gooroo’shrone), 
and an ordinary one, I at once realised the position, and 
with a dhreless step, and off-hand manner, moved quietly 
towards the throne, The Gooroo'seattendants, in goa- 
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sterlation said, “This way your lordship”—pointing to the 
chair. I1emarked, “It is of no consequence,” and seated 
myselfon the throne. The Goorao, who could not object 
or express dissatisfaction, took his seat on the chair. 
This was considered by the natives a diplomatic victory, 

On one occasion the principal Gooroo in South India 
made a tour throughout the vaiious provinces with many 
elephants and camels, and a retinue of 500 followers, He 
levied contiibutions from all his disciples, and those in 
Goveinment employment had to give two months’ salary, 

My chief native officer complained to me in bitter 
language of this intolerable exaction. “Then why, Venket 
Rao, do you give it,” I said. ‘ Why, sir, if I did not, he 
would abuse me in the bazaar, calling me all manner of 
names, and of course I could not subject myself to such 
insults,” 

The native officials were always rejoiced when my camp 
did not lie on any Gooroos route. 

Under the Rajah’s government, thePagodas and 
religious institutions were under the control, or subject to 
the interference, of Government officials, * 

At first, on our assumption of the administration, ap- 
peals were made to British officers, of which I will give an 
illustration, 

On my first visit to Daveroydroog, gn which there is 
a celebiited pagoda, the priests, five in number, urged 
te to, gos through their temple, even the sanctum, 
Shortly after, pafitigns were addressed to me by influen- 
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tial members of their caste, accusing these priests of béing 
drunkards, and praying for their dismissal, 

The receipt of petition after petition induced me to 
refer the complaints to the Chief Commissioner, who 
directed the native judges to inquire into and decide the 
case, 

Four years after this I pitched my tents on the hill, 
and had several gentlemen on a visit with me, 

On my attempting one morning to enter the pagoda, 
the priests (my old friends), mistaking me for one of my 
guests, said the Doda Dhoree (myself) had given strict 
orders that no European was to be admitted. I inquired, 
of course in thew own language, whether the temple 
would be mote polluted by an English gentleman enter- 
ing it, or by drunken priests conducting ithe services, 
They at once recognised me, and entreated me lo enter, 
but I declined, 

As I may not make any further reference to Daveroy- 
droog, I must-here mention one of those, to us, inex- 
plicable occurrences connected with lightning which we 
sometimes hear of. 

T was sitting in my office, on a projecting spur of the 
hill, having a pen in my hand, and about to sign a paper 
which was being handed to me by a native clerk, when I 
was struck by the electric fluid, and paralysed for a few 
minutes, The pn remained fixed between my,fingers, 
My head was not affected, and I felt sure I had lost the 
use of my limbs for vet. I was, however, goon able to” 
rise, put with a feeling of pain in botit arts, On taking 
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off fay white cotton coat, and tucking up my shirt sleeves, 
T found that the hair was completely burnt off both arms, 
but there was no smell of fie on my body or clothes, 
The clerk, who at the time was standing, was struck 
down, and four or five other persons in the room could 
not moye for a few seconds. The window,’ glass and 
frame, were smashed, and the post of the door nearly 
opposite was deeply indented, showing that the light- 
ning entered by the window and went out by the door. 

T lost the feeling of pain in a few hows, but the clerk 
was confined to his bed for two days. 

At the time I was struck, and apparently by the same 
flash, for there was no other at the time, a flock of forty 
sheep, grazing at the foot of the hill, were all killed, 


Anecdotes illustrating native character. 


I will now give a few incidents which illustrate native 
peculiarities. For years there were fierce fights in the 
large town of Goobee, regarding the portjons of the prin- 
cipal stieet through which the processions of the several 
castes had a right to pass. When making the public road, 
I was doubtful whether to carry it outside, or through 
the town, but decided on the latter. 

By selecting this line I unintentionally disposed of 
serious disputes, which had caused trouble for geneia- 
tions, {be road was now considerel a Government 
one, and all parties and castes had an equal right to it, * 
& In Dodairy there was a dispute about the righe toa 
temple—five onrone side and,one thousand on the other, 
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The parties filed a suit in the Court of the native fridge 
of Chittledroog, who decided in favour of the minority ; 
against this decision the majority appealed lo my courl, 

The five men also personally applied to me to confirm 
the decision of the lower court. When I asked them 
whether their thousand opponents would be satisfied, 
they replied in the negative, I then asked if a thousand 
men could be put into jail for dn offence of this kind, 
and theidea amused them. I did not, however, consider 
that a dispute of this description ought to be decided by 
the courts, so quashed the whole proceedings, and di- 
rected the disputants to have the quarrel settled by a 
punchayet amongst themselves, and this was done. 

The difficulty of getting at the truth in India is well 
known, but the little importance that is attached to tuuth, 
even by men of the highest position, may be illustrated 
by a few facts, 

T arranged with my principal native official, a man of 
high family, togneet me at a certain village to inquire 
into charges of bribery, brought against several of the 
most t wealthy cultivators, As I approached the village, 
T heard the native offi cial, in a loud voice, assme the 
villagers that the Supeiintendent had given handfuls of 
gold and silver to other villagers who had told the truth, 
and that he would do the same on this occasion, Tcalled 
out—“ Kaisha Rad, how can you tell such falsehoods ?” 
* Oh, sir, we cannot get Government business done with- 
out telling lies,” wag his reply. On further expressing” 
my indignation, he only laughed, saying, ¥ I have luckily 
got some lies told before you aurivey,” 
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Ak Amildar (the head of 2 subdivision), a Moham- 
medan gentleman, was anxious to caplute a notorious 
robber called Mushia; but though he had him several 
times in his power, he and his police were afraid to seize 
him, so great was the terror this desperate man had in- 
spired, 

Ile then hit on a device for accomplishing his object, 
He assmed Mushia that the Supeiintendent did not 
know anything about him, but was desirous to obtain 
general information about the robber tribes which he, 
above all otheis, was qualified to give. 

In order to give confidence, the Amildar pretended to 
swear on the Koran (having substituted a biick covered 
with silk to represent the sacied book). This proceeding 
he mentioned to me afterwaids, without any feeling of 
shame, but on the contrary, as deserving of commend- 
ation. 

The Amildar brought the man to my court, and of 
course I did not allow him to depart frex Mushia was 
convicted of several crimes, and transpoited to Singapore 
for life, Pt 

Mohammed Gouse paid for his treachery and false 
oath, for rumour after rumour reached him that Mushia 
had made his escape ; and he often told me that neither 
he nor his family could sleep at night, with any comfort, 
from fed of being assassinated by thisrobber, whohe knew 
would awraak his vengeance on him if he had the oppor- 
tunity. I may mention that Mohammed Gouse was one 
& the most intelligent and energetic police and revanué 
Officers in the Division, 
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On one occasion a chaige of robbery was being fied 
in my court, and during the examination my suspicion 
of its being a tiumped-up case was aroused by the com- 
plete agreement of the complainant and witnesses in 
giving evidence. It occurred to me that I might try an 
appeal to the conscience of the complainant, and I asked 
him if he would swear by the name of the Great God who 
created us all, and knew everything, that his statement 
was true, .He replied, ‘Yes, ifyou command me to do so.” 
(A compliance with his suggestion would, in native 
opinion, have thrown all responsibility on the judge). I 
rejoined, “ Of course I cannot, but Ido command you to 
swear whether your complaint is true or false” He 
swore it was false. A result which produced a greater 
sensation in a crowded court than I ever befure or since 





witnessed, 

The complainant then made a clean breast, and con- 
fessed he had got up the accusation from motives of 
revenge, a 

Sorcery.— That men and women ate often possessed 
of evi} spirits is universally believed by all castes and 
sects of Hindus, but no alleged case ever came under my 
notice ; not so as respects sorcery, which was practised 
every where, and to a great extent. Certain individuals 
were supposed to be endowed with the power, and they 
always used it for evil purposes. * 

Many gases came before me of persons having been , 
killed or injured by the alleged power of a sorcerer, and 
in ewpry instance it waa found that he ‘Acted at the insti” 
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gation of some ong who could pay for his services, to 
revenge himself on an enemy, 

The mode of procedure was this: An image of clay 
was fist made to represent the victim, and if the inten- 
tion was to cause death, thoins were stuck into the heart, 
but if only injury or pain, the thors were stuck into some 
other part of the body. 

The sorcerer was often seized in the act, having, in 
addition to his effigy, a small earthen pot, and a vaiety 
of ingredients which he mixed together, befo1e proceeding 
with his incantations, My conviction always was that the 
victim suffered, even to the loss of life, from fright on 
hearing of his having been bewitched, 

I never recognised any supeinatural power in the 
sorcerer, but punished him, when convicted, for perform- 
ing cetlain acts with the intention to kill or injure. 

The people sometimes, as formeily in England, took 
the law into their own hands. I never heard of an 
attempt to bewitch an European, but the rative Christians, 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, believe in its 
power, The family of a catechist who died in my douse 
in Sholapore, in 1828, of malignant small-pox, insisted 
that he had been killed by sorcery. 

Native Curist1Ans,—Having written at some Jength 
in illustrating the habits of Hindus and Mahommedans, 
I may xow give some information about native Christians, 

I musg candidly confess, that during my sojoyrn in the 

* Chittledroog Division very few natives were converted to 
Christianity, afid that the secular and scriptural eduggtion 
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of the young afforded the chief encotiragement to ‘the 
zealous Protestant Missionmies who laboured there. 

There were no Roman Catholic Missionaries or schools 
in my Division. Priests from Bangalore occasionally 
visited the descendants of the natives who were converted 
in the last and early part of the present centuy. If we 
can judge of the chaiacter of these converts by the 
opinion expressed by the celebrated Missionary, Abb’ 
Dubois, we must conclude that nothing was gained to the 
“Church of Christ, or by the conveits themselves, by their 
professing Christianity, 

A-reference to the Abbé’s letters on the state of Chtis- 
tianity in India will show that it was his opinion that 
amongst his thousand conyeits he had not known one 
real Christian, and that God had decreed the Hindus to 
eteinal damnation. Under that conviction he left India. 

The Rev. Mr. Chevalier, the senior Roman Catholic 
Priest in Bangalore (afterwards Bishop), on several oc- 
casions spent the day, and dined with us, when he came 
to Toomkoor to visit the native congregation, which was 
chiefly composed of Sepoys of the Rajah’s force, 

Mr, Chevalier applied to me for asite to build a chapel 
on, which I, of course, granted, as all the land belonged 
to Government, I considered all sects and castes had 
an equal 1ight to free grants of land for buildings set 
apart for worship, Yor when land could not be obtained 
from priyate persons, refusal would have sai tantamount _, 
to persecution. fn . 

Mg friend, Chevalier, followed up his Rite for land} 
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by asking for convicts to build the chapel; this I declined, 
and a few days afterwards, when I was absent from head- 
quarters, he made a similar request to my assistant, 
Captain Harvey, who explained that he could not comply, 
as he fully’concurred with my decision, 

I was, however, always glad to oblige Mr. Chevalier, 
when his 1equests were, in my opinion, reasonable, and 
we had many filendly discussions. 

On one occasion I remarked that I believed all Ro- 
manists who tiuly believed in the Lord Jesus would be 
saved. “Can you say the same of Protestants?” No, 
you cannot be saved out of the true Church ; but, at the 
same time, I do not believe that a good man liké you 
can be lost, but that God will, if necessary, send an angel 
from heaven (o conyeit you.” 

The following facts will illustrate the character of the 
Roman converts among the uneducated class, 

A dressing-boy of mine, called David, was at the same 
time deacon of the Roman Church in«Toomkoor, and 
head of the Pariah caste in that town; and in virtue of 
his position he had to settle all religious disputes between 
the converts, and also between those still in heathenism, 

On onc occasion, when I was encamped at Mudgherry, 
a heathen Aressing-boy asked permission to conduct the 
Sunday service for the “ Roman Christians,” “ What do 
you megan?” I replied; “you are aheathen.” “Oh, 
yes, but I can read, and none of the Christians in Mudg- 

*herry cat, so they always ask me to read their service 
ayhen I come Keres? 
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Shortly before I left India the Commissioners of Divi- 
sions were called on to obtain the opinion of the Mission- 
aries of all the Churches regaiding a new Maniage Act. 
All the Protestant Missionaries approved of the proposed 
Act, but the reply received from the Right Reverend E, 
L. Charbonnaux, Roman Catholic Bishop of Mysore, 
corroborates the general opinion that the Roman Catho- 
lic Mission is satisfied with an almost nominal change of 
religion in the converts to their Church. 

The Bishop’s opinion was to the following effect 
“While not giving any opinion upon the propriety or 
otherwise of the existing state of things in the native | 
Cathohe Church, it is my duty to communicate the fact, 
that we have made it a rule never to inteifere with the 
domestic and social customs and ceremonies of our con- 
verts, except such as involve the essentials of religion, 
and consequently marriage is conducted among them 
in much the same manner as formerly. My belief 1s, 
that the introduction of a purely Christian form would 
completely destroy the harmony that now exists between 
the Catholic Missionaries and their congregations, I 
therefore cannot approve of the proposed Act,” 

I will now narrate some incidents of more general in- 
terest, There was latterly in India a strong feeling in 
favour of the newly-introduced system of homaopathic 
treatment, In x8y0 I was encamped at Davengerty, 
eight miles from the cantonment of Hurryhur, where my 
dear fiidhd, Colonel By commanded, Wis wife at the” 
time was prostrated by an attack of lew deyer, and wae 

auittemfed by two medical men. 
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Tt rode into the-cantonment every evening to keep my 
friend company, and help to comfoit him in his affliction, 
Each night, for fouiteen successive days, her husband and 
I looked upon the invaliP%gy, as we believed, the last 
time, the doctors having declared on each occasion that 
she could not live ull moining, 

At last they said they could do no mote, and would 
not object to the husband tieating her in his own way by 
homeopathy, in which system he had the most implicit 
confidence, 

He then took the case in hand, and in a few days his 
wife began to mend, Jo twenty-one days she had not 
recognised any one, except a Missionary, an excellent 
but cold-mannered man, who piayed with her. When he 
left the 100m, she obseived, “ Oh, how formal” On the 
morning of the twenty-fist day of her illness, the Colonel 
and I were at breakfast, when we heard Mis. B,’s voice in 
the chawingroom, to which place her couch had been 
removed for change. Being next the daor, I jumped up 
and iushed into the toom—her fist words were, “ How do 
you and the Colonel agree on prophecy?” We are 

generally agreed,” I replied, “So I expected,” shé said, 
and she never again lost consciousness, She steadily 
secoyered, and has since enjoyed health and vigou, 

It is rather remarkable that the only individual she 
had ary recollection of was the Miifster whose prayer 
was distasteful to her. 

In the same year I made the acquaintance of Mr. S, 
Judge of Belldty, ‘who since his retirement from Indja has 
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published some infidel works, too shqlhow to excite any 
attention in England, but which, owing to the high 
position he latterly held in the Madras Presidency, have 
been much esteemed by educated natives. Many of 
whom were led to believe that a production from the 
pen of a former judge of the High Court, must be an 
able refutation of Christianity, 

The harm thus done, is my justification for publishing 
some remarks on peculiarities in Mr, S.’s mental quali- 
ties, which may show intelligent and educated natives 
that his judgment was defective, and that he should not 
be considered a guide in matters of rehgion. 

I preface my statements by remarking, thal I ever 
found Mr, S. a gentleman of refined mind and taste, a 
warm hearted friend and a delightful companion, I have 
deeply mourned over his fearful fall, and continued to 
pray for him till my faith failed, 

Notwithstanding his superior abilities, Mr. S, was 
always considered very eccentric, 

Though for a considerable time he was very earnest in 
religion, he was ever adopting some new view or other, 
and he had no contiol over his imagination, the feaks of 
which he himself attributed to the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. 

I give one striking illustration, the accuracy of which 
I can vouch for, Maving received the informatiqn from 
the parties concerned ; indeed Mr. S, made Bo secret 
of the circumstance I am about to telate, He fell 
desperately in love with a young lady of my acquainie 
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ance, and assured ther that the Holy Ghost had revealed 
to him that she was to be his wife, and that she must 
obey the commands of God. Even after this lady was 
married, he continued still to declare that Heaven had 
decreed she was to be united to him, and this must some 
time or other come to pass. , 

S.’s decline from religion began with this disappoint- 
ment, and was very gradual, At first, as he told me 
himself, darkness came over his mind, and he was so 
bewildered that he could neither believe nor disbelieve 
anything. 

I invite the educated natives of Madras to examine 
the works of the late judge, viewed in the light of his 
peculiar mental formation, and they will, I believe, find 
that imagination, and not reason, guided the pen of the 
author. 

The Falls of Garsoppa—tin the several- accounts I 
have read of the celebrated Garsuppa Falls, there is no 
description of a phenomenon seen at ther foot, 

A party of twelve friends, including myself, arranged 
(0 visit these falls in the diy, bright, cold seasqn of 
December, The leader of our party, Mr, Fisher, the 
collector of North Canara, kept standing for our accom- 
modation the temporary huts which he had erected for 
the Governor of Madras, who had previously spent some 
days there. 

At fhetime we paid our visit there was no-ingalow 
on. thé Canara side, and only a smajl one on the Mysore 
fide. 
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For the benefit of those of my redders who have not 
seen or read an account of these wonderful falls, I will 
briefly describe them. 

The river rans between North Canara and the 
Nuggur Division of the Mysore territory, and above the 
falls is of considerable width, The water formerly 
flowed at a higher level, but its action has gradually worn 
away the rocky bed, while at its foot the overfall has 
scooped out a basin of considerable extent, with a deep 
pool, and the stream flows onwards through a narrow 
channel in a very deep gorge. 

» In the wet season the river rises to a great height, and 

the body of water is very great, and those who have 
witnessed the falls at this season describe them as truly 
magnificent ; but as the constant downpour and the 
multitude of leeches which infest the place during the 
Yains, take away from the enjoyment, very few go there 
during the Monsoon. 

In the dry sé%son the water falls over the precipice in 
five distinct streams, all of them nearly perpendicular, 
the principal one quite so. 

‘ Mahy years ago a party of naval officers threw a rope 
across the chasm, arid at much personal risk succeeded 
in measuring the large fall, and found it to be néarly 906 
feet'in depth, or fiye tinfes the height of the great tells of 
Niagara ! 

4 The ew tronl abidve is exquisite from thé eachanting v 
ashes on all sides btit) the strong and healthy must 
desgend to the bottom by an almost perpendicular patl® 
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to obtain a perfett view and a real idea of the great 
height of the falls, 

Ihave now to describe what to me, though I have 
travelled in India, Africa and Burmah, surpassed in won- 
der anything that I ever came across. 

When close to the spray, we stripped off all our clothes, 
except our trousers, and walked over the slippery rocks 
to the verge of the over fall. In the course of a few 
minutes we passed from a clear blue sky, bright sun, and 
comparatively little noise, into the midst of the spray, 
which fell on us like heavy rain. The roar of the rush- 
ing water was deafening and louder than thunder, while 
in every direction brilliant prismatic colours lighted 
up the whole scene, The scene was further enliyened 
by multitudes of wild pigeons flying backwards and for- 
wards, 

I have no power to describe the beauty and magnifi- 
cence displayed, but I was so speli-bound, that I could 
not bring myself to leave the spot till Iwelt chilled, and 
feared I might suffer from further exposure. 

At night we had lighted torches and fireworks thrown 
over the falls, which produced a curious and pleasing 
effect. | 

We were a congenial and, I may add, a genial party, 
the high spirits of the younger members not being 
checked by our sanctifying all our enjoyments by prayer 
and prcige. Py e 

Not only as an old man, but equally in my youth, I 
lave neyer been able to fully enjoy the beauties of God's 
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creation at pic-nics, where the Creator was never spoken 
of, I never could or can be happy wheie the Lord Jesus 
is absent from the feast. 

We had nothing to mar the enjoyment of five pleasant 
days. I care little for city enjoyments, except the 
gatherings for God’s woishtp, but the impressions made 
by wandering amongst natme’s woiks, such as the Gar- 
soppa Falls, and examining the wild foweis as well as 
the great forest trees, can never be effaced fiom the 
memory. 

Oh, my God, is it possible that in these days there are 
learned and scientific mien, who profess that they do not 
believe in a personal Ctéator, Let me wander amongst 
wild animals in the forests rather than enter the society 
Gf such men, however much they may be praised by an 
ungodly world, 
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CHAPTER XII, 


Transfer to Bangalore,—Its present condition contrasted with that 
in 1835,—Two Tragic Events.—Bible Meeting.—The Fort 
Chapel—Female Education—Mrs, Sewell—The Misses 
Anstey. 


N 1860 I was transferred to the Bangalore Division, 
my head-quarters being in Bangalore, which place I 
first visited in the beginning of 1828, and, where I was 
now to reside during the remaining years of my sojourn 
in India. When I left it in 1835, on my appointment to 
the Chittledroog Division, we had to travel in palanquins, 
over a mere track, and in some places through thick 
jungle, the bearers missing their way several times during 
the night, 

There was no cart traffic at that time, though travellers 
sometimes used carts for the conveyance of light loads of 
luggage, and our engineer, Captain Green, sometimes 
amused himself by calculating the number of timé@s a 
cart would be upset between Bangalore and Toomkoor, 

A young missionary, who had not as yet acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the vernacular, was told that a, 
royal tiger had crossed the track half ae hour previously, 
carrying its cub in its mouth. On his arrival in Banga- 

Yore Hé"Gafised some sensation in the cantonmen® by re- 
p¢yting that itwwas @ child the tiger had been: seén 
carrying, 


ao 
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The contrast on our return was stfiking, as my Wife 
drove in her carriage from bungalow to bungalow—a 
mode of travelling too luxurious for myself. 

The contrast between the Bangalore cantonment of 
1828 and 1860 was equally striking. In the formeryear 
there was only one church and one chaplain, now there 
were three Episcopal churches, one Church of Scotland, 
and several Mission Chapels, also a fourth church under 
construction, There were also three English chaplains, 
one Scotch chaplain, one Episcopalian clergyman ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Society, and several missionaries 
belonging to the Wesleyan, London Mission, and Baptist 
denominations, 

In the former year there were but few Europeans or 
East Indians, except those connected with the military 
force, Within the period specified, two villages had 
sprang up, Mootacherry and Shoolay, inhabited princi- 
pally by pensioned soldiers and their families, Through- 
out the cantonment many retired officers and widows, 
with their families, also resided, 

There were forty-five unmarried ladies, exclusive of 
widdlws, in Bangalore on my arrival in 1860, while in 
1828 a lady rejoicing in,single blessedness was A “ rara 
avis.” A number of large, commodious houses had-been 
built on the high ground and other suitable localities, 
outside the militagy lines. In the largest of those the 
Chief Commissioner resided. 

A Goternment College and several, Missiontff"Edu- 
cational Institutions Aad sprung up, algo asailway station, 
and?several other public buildings, , 
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Before entering*on the state of society, I would con- 
nect my early acquaintance with Bangalore by narrating 
two tragic events: the one caused by strong drink, and 
the other by evil company. The former I omitted to 
mention in my “Reminiscences of Christian Life in 
India.” In the beginning of 1828, one morning I met 
the Brigadier, who said to me with deep emotion, indeed 
with tears, “I amon my way to perform a melancholy 
duty, to arrange for the execution of the unfortunate 
young soldier.” , 

‘The circumstances were these : The 18th Royal Irish, 
then stationed in Bangalore, had a pre-eminently bad 
reputation for drunkenness, so much so, that the com 
manding officer found it necessary to confine the men to 
batracks each month, on pay-day and the day following. 
There were only two men if the ranks considered to be 
religious—one of them a corporal of some standing, the 

,other a young private. Qn one occasion his comrades 
induced the latter to take a glass of arrack, which, he 
being a total abstainer, went at once to hi head, and he 
continued to drink till reason was overpowered. The 
following night, while suffering from the effects ®f his 
excess, he shot his friend the corporal. 

I need not say he would willingly have died to undo 
the terrible act, His crime was virtually drunkenness 
and wot murder, and there Was ever$ reason to belieye 
that his repentance was not only bitter and sincere, but 
thot T&vae, thrqugh the mighty power of Gott’s gtace, 
Able to rest og thg precious blood f Christ for pardon, 
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The following is the second event. sto which I have 
réferred, Lieut, Davis, son of the senior Chaplain of 
Bombay, was religiously disposed, and attended the 
Weekly Bible and Prayer Meeting, then held in Capt. 
Clarke's house. One evening on his way there, he was 
met by some young men, who persuaded him to go with 
them to a party given by Lieut. Jolly, The latter officer, 
as usual, was under the influence of drink, and picked 
a quarrel with his guest, in which strong words were 
used. 

Davis, however, thought no more of the occurrence ; 
but early next morning, as he was going out of his 
house, an officer met him with a challenge from Jolly. He 
started and said, “ How can I fight without a second?” 
The officer rephed, “We have provided one for you, 
and you must accept the challenge.” The poor young 
fellow, without time for reflection or consultation with 
any of his friends, was hurried away to the tope on the 
high ground wharerduels formerly took place. : 

Davis was shot through the head, and died after 
lingering for two days. He was conscious to the end, 
and ft was the happy conviction of those who attended 
him, one a medical officer, that hé died a true penitent, 
Jolly and the seconds wwere tried and sentenced to 
ternis of imprisonment in the Madras jail, and the 
former was subsé(bently transferred to the Invaligcorps, 
“according to the usual practice of -those days f 
shelving bad characters, ; on” 


It is unnecessary for me to mor on these cada 
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but I may remark, that it is impoésible for young 
Christians to be intimate with the ungodly without in- 
jury, if not ruin. To resume my remarks, I may say 
that but few of my friends of 1835 were still in Banga- 
lore, but I found a considerable number of young 
officers who were anxious to have some old experienced 
brother to bring them together in Christian fellowship, 
and I equally rejoiced in having the privilege of opening 
my house for meetings, and as formerly for entertaining 
all comers. 

Our meeting was held once a week, and commenced 
at eight o'clock, half an hour after officers met for 
dinner at mess; the bachelors therefore found it con- 
venient to dine with us, and we had a large gathering, 

“This meeting was continued for some years, but was 
eventually broken up by the controversial spirit of some 
of our party who adopted the extreme Plymouth views, 

We had, nevertheless, many opportunities for Chris- 
tian intercourse, and for speaking &yord im season 
to some who had not found the only source of true 
happiness. 

. My principal religious work, however, was one I fever 
could have anticipated on leaving Toomkoor, 

There was a little chapel in the Fort, the Minister of 
which, Mr. Webber, had been ofdsined a Clergyman of 
the Church of England in connection*with the Colonial iz 

jociety, His congregation consisted of a company’ of # 

*prdeit Niers, Who were constantly relieved, *hé staff’ 
gfthe Ordminse _Mepartment and “their familiesy ‘and 
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others who resided in the Fort, He had also charge of 
a Military Hospital. ‘ ¢ 

An atrangement was made between Mr. Webber and 
the three Government Chaplains of the large canton~ 
ment churches, that he should undertake the tours of 
visitation to the several out-stations, and also perform 
thei duty when they were absent on privilege or other 
short leave. Hence came an opening for my engaging 
in regular ministerial work, and I undertook the chage 
of the Fort congregation on Sundays, dming Mr, 
Webber's absence, an aggregate period of about six 
months in the year. 

We had in this chapel, to my taste, by far the best 
choir I ever heard. Two ladies living in the Fout, the 
wife of Colonel Campbell, R.A., the Commissary of 
Ordnance, and her sister, were accomplished musicians, 
and had excellent voices. They led the singing, and 
instead of mouthing the anthems, as is too often the case, 
uttered the i ae and thus enabled the less 
educated members of the congregation to follow, 

The chaplain of the Church of Scotland, the Rev, 
Stewa?t Wright, an earnest evangelical minister, also in- 
vited me to take pait in his weekly evening services, 

By God's grace, I never allowed my connection with 
my own branch of ee of Christ to interfere with 
my Christian liberts and this led to my taking. part in 
the services in the Wesleyan Chapel ; indeed, I had ~tie 
ptivilege ‘Bf preaching the first sermon gn the ops ie 

‘ the, new chapel, 
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Taking part in the Union Prayer Meeting, and pre- 


siding at the examinations of the Missionary Schools, and 
at the meetings of the Missionary and Bible Societies, 
gave me congenial spiritual work, which did not interfere 
with my public duties, 

In 1835 the Government took little interest in educa- 
tion, and at that time not much had been effected by the 
London or Wesleyan Missions ; the only societies which 
had Missionaries in the Mysore Territory. 

Shortly afterwards Sir Mark Cubbon gave large grants 
m aid to the Wesleyan Mission, for the construction of 
educational institutions, and towards defraying the cost 
of educating the natives, 

It is worthy of remark that when, by order of the 
Supreme Government, ali direct connection with the 
Missionary Institution was withdrawn, and a Government 
Institution, with a well-paid establishment, wassanctioned, 
the Wesleyan Institution continued to hold its own. 
Many natives of the highest castes ardwalasses preferred 
to take advantage of what they considered its superior 
secular education, and made no objection to the study of 
the Bible and other Christian books. A very striking proof 
that the exclusion of.the Bible from the Goverhment 
Schools was a measure utterly,yncalled for. 

In 1835 female education had*snt been commenced. 
On riy speaking to Sreenavasa Rao, a clevet, sntelligetit « 
Brahmin, and the head native under me in fhe Chief 
Corfimibyigner’s Mice, dbout the progress of fethale educé 
tion in Caleiftajand Madras, and the desirableneis 6f 
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making a commencement in the large town of Bangalore, 
he gave me a look, which clearly indicated astonishment 
at my ignorance of native ideas and feelings, and spoke 
in Hindustani words to this effect: I assure you, sir, 
that we have the greatest difficulty in keeping our women 
in order, and if they were educated they would tun us 
out of the house.” 

The first attempt, as far as I know, to1each the higher 
class of females, was made by Mis, Sewell, of the London 
Mission, sister to the well-known Mr. Hitchcock, of St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London, who gained access to the 
Zenanas, and apparently had a great opening before her, 
but her labours weie cut short by sickness, which com- 
pelled her to return to England. 

Efforts were made, however, by the ladies connected 
both with the Iondon and the Wesleyan Missionary 
Societies to educate the girls, but not much was accom- 
plished among caste girls (I write under correction), tll 
two young ladies caped out in connection with the London 
Mission. 

The Miss Ansteys were daughters of an English cler; 
man, 8nd applied first to the Church Miss} Seuletyy 
who could not then avail thems ‘of their seivices, 
Nothing, however, could he ardour of these ladies 
who, after some traizz4 in Edinburgh, were sent to 
Bangalore. They ffad one advantage over others,jn pos- 
sessing independent means, and they were most ard 
and enthusiastic ; their zeal, however, at fir 
into some mistakes, ° They kept aloof all society,» 
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eyen that of Christian friends, for the purpose of giving 
themselves exclusively to study; and they made rapid pro- 
gress in acquiring a knowledge of the Canarese language. 
Neither my wife nor I had much intimate acquaintance 
with them till the last year we were in Bangalore. 

We then came across them in the country, when I was 
on an official tour. We found them preaching in the 
villages, and living in the native choultries. We invited 
them to join us, as we had spare tents for their accom- 
modation, and they marched about with us for a month, 
to our great enjoyment. 

On entering a village they sang a hymn, and when the 
men gathered round them, they ordeied them away, and 
asked them to send their wives and daughters, as they 
did not come to teach men, but women. They did not 
wish any police protection, nor did they need it. 

I found that they sang English hymns, it never having 
occurred to them that Canarese wauld be more appropri- 
ate and acceptable; but on the sn ayetten being made, 
they gladly substituted hymns in the vernacular. 

xamined their schools in the Pettah a monthebefore 
leaving Dargo ~ewhen the number attending was 260, 
all caste girls. I wab*particularly interested in observing 
the admiration and devotiiPsaf the children to their 
teachers, which must have been mows ncouragitig to them, 

Aftér I returned home I learned that the numbers in 

IE hools ingreased to nearly 600, e \ 

Even the youngest Miss Anstey was married to 

a, Missionary of{ge Church of Scotland, and the eldest 
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sister was compelled by bad health to"come home for a 
season, Having recovered, she returned to India, and is 
now working with her wonted zeal at Colar (about forty 
miles from Bangalore), where she has undertaken the 
charge of several hundred famine childien, in addition 
to her missionary work, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR MARK CUBBON. 


N 186x the health of my dear old chief, Sir Mark 
Cubbon, failed, and in the month of April he em- 
parked for England, which place he never reached, as he 
died at Suez on the 23rd of the month, His remains 
were, however, preserved in a leaden coffin, taken home 
by Dr. Campbell, and buried in the family vault in the 
Isle of Man. 

Though a sketch of the life of this statesman does not 
come within the scope of my reminiscences, I may be 
permitted to pen a few fragmentary notes concerning one 
with whom I was intimately; copnected, officially and 
socially, for twenty-seven years. Wrstng eh long period 
there never was an hour's interruption to our friendship, 
though in temperament and tastes our characters were at 
the antipodes. Sir Mark was the son of a Manx ‘Clergy- 
man, and came to“ dia in 1801, a boy of sixteen years 
ofage. On arrival he j jomshis uncle, Col, Wilks, then 
Resident at the Mysore Court, at 
intinfMte with his uncle’s successors, 

Thus asa youth he became versed in native habits and 
intrigue, and was early tiained for the special work to 

. which he wa syBsequently called. 
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Early in his career he was appointéd to the Commis- 
sariat Department, the top of which ‘he reached on the 
appointment of Col. Morrison to the Residentship of 
Travancore, and, rather singulaily, he succeeded that 
officer in the Chief Commissionership of Mysore, on his 
appointment to the Council of the Government of India, 

Three names were placed before Loid William Ben- 
tinck; Mr, John Thomas, of the Madras Civil Service, 
Col. Fraser, and Col. Cubbon. The influence General 
Morrison had with the Governor-Geneial turned the 
scale in favour of his friend Cubbon, 

I served under Col. Morrison for a few weeks, so was 
in the Commission before Sir Mark joined, and alone, of 
all his early deputies, remained till the end of his admi- 
nistration. Sir Mak was pre-eminently a statesman of 
the Monro type, and was, I believe, the last of that school, 
He was particularly in his element when engaged in dis- 
entangling webs of native intrigue, and fought the natives 
with their own weapSns, with one noble exception, He 
abhorred and never used espionage, and often spoke of 
the failure of Europeans who descended to such tactics, 
He Sometimes told the story of how the Hon, Arthur 
Cole surrounded the Rajah by well paid spies, and was 








reluctanée to change would have been more thar incon- 
venient had not his Spinions been cowectadl by his read; 
r 
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ing. Though strict in prohibiting his subordinates from 
making any commuhication to the press regarding Mysore 
affaiis, he read all the papeis published in India, and the 
leading English journals, and was thus influenced to in- 
troduce reforms when convinced they were demanded by 
public opinion. 

Another feature in his character tended to neutralise 
his conservative obstructive tendencies. In all matters 
in which he considered his deputies possessed practical 
knowledge, he gave them great liberty in exercising their 
own judgment, and often told me that he did so on this 
principle—that it would be inconvenient and undignified 
for the head of the Government to cancel measures he 
had sanctioned, should they prove unsatisfactory, 

Some might have been backward to use the liberty 
granted, but all knew that under one so generous and 
kind-hearted they would be secured against any of their 
errors being made public, while they weie corrected in 
stich a way as not to hurt their feeltags, 

In social life Sir Mark was quite the old Indian ; his 
breakfast-table was always open for all comers, and his 
assistants and intimate friends were always welcome at 
his dinner-table, He had, of course, accasianally to give 
large public dinners, Eraegially when the Governor- 
General, the Governor of Madr or the Commander.in- 
Chief syere staying with him, but he did not relish large 
parties,” He preferred to have a few intimate friends 
round Ifim, befor: whom he could unbend, He had a 
‘special dishke to halls, and never atlowed a dance in his 
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house, He was passionately fond of horses, and kept 
forty, fifty, and even sixty in his stables as pets, or 
the purpose of encouraging the breeding of high blood 
animals he had a number trained for the 1aces, but never 
up to the mak iequited, his object being to pay the 
fines, which I remember on one occasion amounted to 
1,100 1upees, 

I would now add a few words on his religious views, 
which I believe were but little known except by Captain 
Chalmers and myself. I base my conclusions on this 
matter on the fact that some of his most intimate worldly 
friends after his death expressed the giealest surprise that 
he had ever been interested in religion, 

He certainly gave some countenance to this opinion 
by never attending any place of worship, and by some- 
times amusing his guests by jocose or sarcastic remarks 
about the inconsistencies or follies of religious professors, 

He also lad humsetf open to the charge of dislike to 
the ministaxs.of religion, by the strong disgust he always 
expressed against the priestly pretensions of the clergy. 
He yas, however, strict regarding the Sabbath, and re- 
quired all the native cowits and offices (even when all 
the officials were heathen) to be «losed on Sunday, and 
he would not receive natwé visitors on that day, 

I may be consigeted in some measure qualified to 
speak of General Cubbon’s religious views, having had 
frequentgconversations with him on this subject, some- 
times for hours together. On one occasion, after: three 
hours’ conversation, he used these tprdy when I wae 
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leaving: “I know there is no hope of any man except 
through the atonement.” On another occasion, when 
accompanying him through my Division, I walked by the 
side of his horse, my own being led behind, from 
Myasundra to Coongull, when, entirely of his own seek- 
ing, conversation turned on Christian doctrine, His 
views on the Divinity of Chuist were then undecided, but 
he was deeply interested. Eventually he settled down 
in Arianism, that is the doctiine that the Lord Jesus was 
above all cieated beings, but not God. 

He held, however, very decided views on the doctrine 
of the fall of man, and the utter corruption of the human 
heat. 

Afte: the conversation above noted, I endeavoured in 
conespondence to show that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and the denial of Christ’s Divinity were iirecon- 
cilable. In reply, he maintained they were not so, and 
that he held both, 

On one subject we were perfddaly agtggsl, that was, 
the spiritual tyranny of the Popish system. He may 
have been reserved in speaking to others on such sub- 
jects, but he had no reseive with myself; he considered 
Popety and the liberty of the human mind irrreconci- 
lable. t. 

‘When war with France was' agprebended, after the 
revoltition of 1848, he consulted me as to the measures 
to be adopted to prevent the French Priests in Mysore 
from, using theit influence to excite the native mind, 

« My opinion “was that the priests had no influence among 
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the respectable classes, the Roman Catholic converts in 
the Mysore territory being almost exclusively of the 
lowest caste; but as chaplains to our troops, they might 
be disposed to work on the feelings of the Irish soldiers, 
I need not add that all fear of war was soon dis- 
pelled. 

The following anecdotes will illustrate the humorous 
side of his character :— 

Sir Frederick Adam, Governor of Madras, had a great 
dislike to evangelical men, while in their opinion he was 
half a Pharisee and half a Greek. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing his hostility to public officers holding 
evangelical views, and this hostility led him to outrage 
reason. When reporting on the insurrection in Lower 
Coorg, soon after the conquest and annexation of that 
country, he attributed the disaffection to the fanaticism 
of the officers of the Mysore Commission, though, with 
the exception of the Chief Commissioner, they were in 
no way cgneected “vith Coorg. This report by the 
Governor induced Sir Mark, when addressing the Su- 
preme Government, to emphatically remark that this 
was the only insurrection in India with which he had 
been acquainted that was entirely free from the religious 
element, Afterwards he humorously remarked to us, 
his assistants (this vas eatly in 1834, before Divisions 
were formed), that we had a chief who was alfove all 
suspicion of being a religious fanatic, and that it was 
well we had sucha man to protect us, ; 

Lord Macaulay, on his first arrival 4n India, stayed fox - 
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ten days with Sir Mark Cubbon, One evening he had a 
party composed exclusively of his secretaries and assistants 
to meet the historian who, after dinner, began to amuse 
us, young men, with ribald stories about English Bishops, 
Sir Maik, who always respected the feelings of others, 
whether young or old, showed by his manner that he 
did not approve of these stories, and his guest observing 
that we were all silent, quickly changed the conversation. 

Our Chief Commissioner was very free from bigotry, 
and had a most affectionate regard for Capt. Chalmers, 
who was a man of decided piety. I never heard him 
speak of any other man in the same warm, affectionate 
language. 

He could always enjoy a good joke at the expense of 
his juniors, but sometimes found the young Irishman 
rather quick in his retorts, For instance, on entering 
his tent one day, when he had some guests unknown to 
me, he said, with a hearty shake of the hand, “Glad to 
see you, brother Dobbs.” I looke¥ into “hig face, and 
replied, “I wish, Colonel, you were a brother.” 

On another occasion, he said to me at his dinner 
table, “Dobbs, were you ever drunk?” of course ex 
pecting a serious negative, which would give the company 
a good laugh at my expense,” I replied, “Yes, I was 
when only threé or four years old, an event which I 
never dould forget, having been horribly sick.” 

I now come to the close of Sir Mark Cubbon’s ad- 
ministration. In the beginning of March, Mrs.° Dobbs 
and I’paid him a frewell visit when he was residing on 

e 
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his hill sanatarium, -Nundydroog, ‘Preparatory to his 
departure. There were several other fiiends with him ; 
and on Sunday, the last day of our visil, my dear old 
chief requested me to have service. I asked him 
whether he would prefer the Church Service or extem- 
pore prayers and exposition ; he expressed a pteference 
for the latter, and though he could haidly move from 
gout in his feet, he knelt down dming the prayeis, and 
appeared deeply attentive throughout. 

My wife left a Bagster’s Bible for him when leaving 
on Monday moining, the receipt of which he acknow- 
ledged by letter the same day. 

T annex an extract from this letter, his last communi- 
cation to us, and also some extracts from a letter from 
Col. Macqueen, communicating the patticulars of Sir 
Mark’s death and funeral ;— 





A Nonpyprooa, 12th Afarch, 1861, 


“My pegpeMrs. Donps, 

“One of the first things that met my eye yesterday 
morning was your present of the beautiful Bible, beauti- 
ful th every way, for which I am sincerely obliged to you, 
and which I shall highly value and take care of, both for 
its own sake, and the sake of thedonor. The print is too 
small for me at night, but that is nof of much conse- 
quence, as I shall consult only the references, afid have 
five other ‘Editions of the Scriptures *—one in three 
volumés, a magnificent quarto—and another in one 
volume, a huge imperial folio, near®*a cooly load,” with 
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print that one could almost read in the dark. ‘These 
shall be my companions on the passage home, and your 
present will help me to understand them, 

“J know it is supposed by many that I have either 
never given any attention to the subject, or am a deli- 
berate unbeliever. But this isa mistake... . 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“M. Cunson.” 


Extracts from Colonel Macgueen's Letter, 


* And now with regard to the old man. He died, as 
you must know, of liver, or the bursting of an abscess on 
his lungs ; died as no doubt he had lived, calmly and 
confidently stating his reliance on the promises held out 
for thosé who believe, his last words being, ‘ And through 
no merit of my own.’ This can have but one meaning, 
He said he had no desire to live longer, He passed 
away without a sigh, . . . Campbell brought the body 
home, after encountering difficultie3 that “be man else 
could have overcome. Haines and myself met him at 
Southampton, when it was resolved to bury the old man 
in the Isle of Man; and Campbell, Haines, and myself 
accompanied the remains to Douglas from Liverpool, 
arriving about five in the evening of the 16th May. A 
gun was fired, colours were hoisted half-mast high at the 
Goveriiment House, in the Harbour and Custom House, 

” After nightfall the body was removed from thegyessel to 
a church near at hand, and at ten.next morning (17th 
May) we went td the church, found all the Volunteér 
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Artillery out, and the clergy and town authorities in their 
official dresses, Every shop was shut, and the whole 
population crowded the way we were to pass by. 

“The Volunteers accompanied us through the town, 
from which the burying-place was distant fully seventeen 
miles, by a hilly, narrow road, The shipping in Douglas 
and all along the coast had their colours halfmast high, 
Every church, Catholic and Protestant, tolled their bells, 
and at intervals all the way were groups of well-dressed 
and also of the poorer class of people. 

“When we came within three miles or so of the old 
burying-ground we were met by an immense concourse 
of people, and perhaps 3oo ladies, or such as appeared 
to us tobe so, The Rafles were out, and a society of 
something like Freemasonry, Odd-Fellows, picturesquely 
attired, joined the procession, and the ciowd and all 
followed till we arrived at the General’s last resting-place, 
When the coffin wastaken out of the hearse, a gentle- 
man came and said it was the wish of every one that 
Haines, Campbell and myself (officers of the Mysore 
Commission), should, with one of the countrymen, form 
the pall-bearers, and this was done. The service was 
read, and the old man was the first laid in a tomb in- 
tended to contain the remains of his brother and sur- 
viving sisters, . . . A clergyman present stated that he 
had always received £150 a year from the Genetal, but 
had to, gay nothing about it, Haines, Campbell, and 
myself entered the ,fomb, and being affected at taking 
our last sight of what contained alf that remained of 
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what we thought the best and the greatest of men, the 
crowd surrounding us testified the most sincere sympathy 
and respect. 

“We did not get back to Douglas, the post-town, 
until half-past eleven at night, but I am sure no three 
men could have been more satisfied than we were, with 
all the honours paid to the old man’s memory, The 
Archdeacon said, ‘In that vault lies the greatest man 
this island has produced for centuries back.’” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Changes in the Mysore Commission—Mr, L. Bowring. —The 
Abkari System Condemned.—Summary of Improvements and 
Reforms: Financial Results—Comments on our Judicial 
System.—The Promotion of Natives. 


HE last official act of Sir Mark Cubbon, previous to 

his departure, was to make arrangements for the 

administration of affairs pending the orders of the 
Governor-General, 

Mr. C. B. Saunders, C.B., Judicial Commissioner, 
was appointed to officiate as Chief Commissioner of , 
Mysore, Lieut.-Col, Dobbs as Judicial Commissioner, 
and Captain Hay, the Secretary, as Commissioner of 
the Bangglgve Division. 

This arrangement was confirmed as a temporary 
measure, and continued for fourteen months, when the 
above-mentioned officers reverted to their permanent 
appointments on Mr. L. Bowing, Private Secretary to the 
Governor-General (Lord Canning), being raised to the 
Chief Commissionership, 

Personally, I was not disappointed, for, as a rule, the 
post of Judicial Commissioner was given to a civilian, * 
There was no change of importance during Mr, 
Saunders’ incumbenty, as in his uScertain tenure of 
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office he did not feel justified to alter the existing state 
of things. 

My work was the usual routine of hearing appeals in 
civil suits and deciding criminal cases of a grave character 
referred by the Commissioners of Divisions. 

An incident occurred during this period which illus- 
trates the difficulty Missionaries have in testing the 
sincerity of professed converts. A Mussalman arrived 
in Bangalore, stating that he had fled from the cruel per- 
secution of his own people in Hyderabad, consequent on 
his accepting the truths of Christianity, and that he was 
now anxious to be baptised. 

The Missionaries in Bangalore deferred complying with 
his request till they could have conclusive evidence of 
his sincerity. He was in the meantime provided for by 
some of the military officers in the cantonment, who 
wished me to examine him, He, however, always 
managed to evade me, and after a short time decamped, 
carrying off Lieutenant Luxmoore’s gold watsh, 

Several months after I was visiting a Missionary in 
the City of Mysore, when he gave me a most interesting 
account of a convert from Mohammedanism whom he 
had just baptized, after instructing him for two months in 
Christian truth. 

I remarked that several circumstances in the narrative 
the maf gave of his career tallied with what I had heard 

” of the professed convert in Bangalore, and I requested 
Mr. Hutcheon to bring him to the Residency the next 
adorning. 


s 
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Immediately on the man appearing, before me I gave 
him a knowing look, and with a stern voice said in Hin- 
dustani, “What have you done with the gentleman’s 
watch ?” Takem off his guard, he replied, “ I did not 
steal Luxmoore Sahibs watch, but left it with a man in 
the cantonment pettah.” This was, of course, conclusive 
evidence as to his identity ; he was therefore forwarded 
to Bangalore under a police escort, and there convicted 
by the Cantonment Magistiate and sentenced to hard 
labour. 

In the month of April, 1862 Mr, Bowring arrived, and 
entered on the duties of Chief Commissioner. This 
officer was junior to Mr, Saunders, and many years my 
junior. I found him to be possessed of brilliant abilities, 
great powers of application, and untiring zeal; in the 
latter alone I claimed equality with him in official life. ' 

I cordially proffered him the benefit of my local 
experience, which he as cordially accepted and made 
use of ; apgeafter thoroughly looking into the reforms I 
had effected in the Chittledroog Division, on my own 
responsibility, carried them all out on a broader and 
more defined basis throughout the territory, 

Mr. Bowring also obtained the sanction of the 
Supreme Government for promoting natives to a higher 

position than I had contemplated, though I ‘had re- 
peatedly advocated the improvement of their stdtuy and | 
yemungjation. . 

This was, however, a small matter compered with the’ 
-complete reofganisation of all dephrtmenits which he 
carfled out. 
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The four Divisions were reduced to three ; and instead 
of each Division being managed by one Commissioner 
with one assistant, each Division was subdivided into 
three districts, each of which was managed by a 
Deputy-Commissioner with several assistants, English 
and native. 

The Commissioners of Divisions were thus relieved of 
alt orginal jurisdiction, revenue, civil, and criminal, The 
Deputy had almost the same position, and duties as for- 
merly belonged to the Commussioner, and the latter had 
appellate jurisdiction, relieving the Chief and Judicial 
Commissioners of a large amount of work hitherto per- 
formed by them, 

I will presently offer a few remarks on these revolu- 
tionary changes which, if he had been living, would 
have made the hairs of the old conservative chief stand 
on end. 

On the improvement of the country I was, with one 
exception, in accord with my young chiwf&-that ex- 
ception was the management of the Abkari or liquor 
trade, This branch of the revenue had gradually been 
brought more and more under the direct control of 
Government officials, and, in my opinion, with disastrous 
results, 

» Mr. Bowring took a much greater interest in the Abkari 
than did the late chief, but both, by the couse they 
adopted, aggravated the evils of the system, They were; 
no doubt, honest in professing a wish to check drunken: 
ress, while at the Same time takmg measures to increase 
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the revenue by the increased consufaption of strong 
drink, , 

For twenty-nine years I had watched the actual 
working of our system, and had formed yey strong con- 
victions that the fostering care of Government was most 
injurious ; the facts that had come to my notice showed 
that there was not only an increase of drunkenness 
among the lower classes, but, what was a far greater 
evil, the higher classes were being led into habils which 
under the native Government were never thought of. 

The officials of the establishment were well paid, and 
this induced the educated classes, Brahmins included, to 
seek for employment in the department, Thus gradually 
the shame and degradation which was attached to in- 
toxicating liquor was considerably weakened, till intem- 
perance, though practised secretly, became common 
among most respectable members of native society, 

When the Commission was first organised in 1832, 
the liquor revenue of the town of Bangalore was only 
#4 3;,600, but gradually increased to £20,000, 

My conviction, even before Mr. Bowring’s arrival, of 
the démoralising effect which resulted fiom Goveinment 
patronage was great, and I was really alarmed by con- 
templating the impetus to intemperance which his 
important changes would, necessarily give, I therefor 
felt constrained to afford no more aid in this branch 
than the Chief Commissioner's instructions absolutely 
demand®d. - . 

On one occasion, Whent was residittg on the Daveroy 
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droog hill, the Bokari Contractors gave Mr. Bowring 
much trouble and Annoyance by their complaints, 

He sent me several demi-official notes requesting me 
to dispose of these complaints, and evidently wishing me 
to go to Bangalore for the puipose ; his respect for my 
grey hairs prevented him orde:mg me to do so, 

Eventually I ordered the whole body of contractors up 
to my hill retreat, and there, at my leisure, made all 
things square. On any other matter but that of the Ab- « 
kari, I would cheerfully have complied with my chief’s 
wishes, I will now give a brief summazy of the principal 
improvements effected in the Mysore province under the 
British administration daring the thirty-thee years I 
held office there, 

We found the country in a state of anarchy, and oyer~ 
run by gangs of robbe1s. These were almost entirely 
suppressed and order established. 

The works of irrigation were greatly out of repair, and 
consequently rice cultivation much neglected, The in- 
jured works were repaired, and some new" ones con- 
structed. 

There were no roads except, as already stated, a very 
imperfect one, The whole country, in the couse of a 
quarter of a century, was covered with a network of high 

,and cioss-loads, 

The uncertain tenure by which the cultivator held his 
land, and his liability to be oppressed and squeezed, 
caused at least Half the land to be left uncultivited ; and, 
the chief revenue officers constantly affirmed that it was 
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not safe to allow any cultivator to passess more than 
was absolutely necessary for food and raiment, alleging 
that if he obtamed any independence, he would cause 
trouble to the Government. The assessment has been 
lowered when found too high, and land is never taken 
from any man who pays his rent. Remissions are also 
not only made in bad seasons, but even in favomable 
seasons, to individuals who, from causes for which they 
are not responsible, aie unable to meet the demand, 

Traffic was almost suspended by the number of custom- 
houses established at short intervals ali over the dis- 
trict. These were abolished, as also many hundreds of 
taxes, 

And before I left the province, the Revenue Survey 
had made considerable progress in lowering and equal- 
ising the rents. 

The financial result of these improvements and reduc. 
tions was remarkable, 

The-revenue, between 1833 and 1867, rose from 42 
lacs (£420,000) to 109 lacs of rupees—that is, nealy 
trebled. 

Thé population also zapidly increased ; but unhappily 
was subsequently congiderably reduced by a terrible 
famine in 1877-78. 

There was a serious famine in 1866, when the Chiefy 
Commussioner, aided by private contributions, was en- 
abled to feed those absolutely in want, and there was 
then no decrease of Populgtion, Those at all read in 
Indian higtory need ‘hot be told that, under the old , 

K 
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native Government of Mysore, provision was never made 
from public funds to avert the horrors of famine ; and in 
the beginning of the century, whole districts were depo- 
pulated. 

I now approach a question which is open to differ- 
ence of opinion—that is, the benefit or otherwise of our 
judicial system in India, . 

I believe that in the conviction and punishment of 
offenders, and the protection of all classes from acts of 
violence and fiaud, criminal jurisdiction has proved a 
gieat blessing ; but I candidly acknowledge that much is 
to be said in favour of the native opinion, that nothing 
was gained by the establishment of our Civil Couts. 

As I was the only British officer (Sir Mark Cubbon 
excepted) who could, from personal experience and an 
intimate knowledge of the facts, fully compare tle work- 
ing of the old and new systems, I may be considered to 
have some right to offer an opinion on the subject, 

Under the old native system, civil disputes were gene- 
rally settled by a caste or village punchayet (jury), se- 
lected by the caste or village people as the case might 

be. ‘ - 

No law expenses were incurred ; and public opinion 
in their own little world, the village, had a tendency to. 
@ecure substantial justice, Though the natives had but 
little moral or religious principle of truth, there was a 

® strong recognition of the rights of property ; and a diss 
honest principal or witness came under the ban of thosel 
with [whom he thd daily intercourse ; and this feeling, 
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generally ensured a just decision, the Ifindus are, 
however constitutionally fond of litigation, and being 
freed from all social shame when their case was tried by 
a strange and distant court, their only consideiation was 
how victory was most likely to be obtained; and as a 
rule, bribery, perjury, and fraud were considered legiti- 
mate weapons in this kind of warfare. 

The civil judge was helpless in his endeavours to 
suppress bribery among his native subordinates, and 
cases of bribery were always difficult to prove, I believe 
our civil courts have ruined many, I will give one illus- 
tration, The head of the richest family in the Chittle- 
droog Division died, and left a number of descendants 
to divide his property among them. For eight years, in 
my patriarchal capacity, I kept them out of court, point- 
ing out the ruin that would come on all, if they entered. 
on a course of litigation, Eventually they filed suits in 
the civil court, and the result was as I feared: the family 
fell from the highest rank of farmers to the position of 
ordinary cultivators. 

T have been told again and again that no case could 
succeéd without bribery. My only consolation in this 
branch of my duty was, that indirectly the influence of 
caste was weakened, by men of all castes having to come 
to our courts on a common level, r) 

There is another change I am constrained to toueh on, 
but lightly, and with less confidence—that is the promo- + 
tion of hatives, As a haye already remarked, T always 
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advocated it within certain bounds, but the difficulty 
is to decide the limit of these pounds, 

Many of the native officials have-abilities equal to any 
of their Emopean superiois, but they aie generally want- 
ing in back bone, Their dependence on even young 
Englishmen when moial, not physical, comage is re- 
quired, has come before me in many and various ways ; 
but the chief difficulty in promoting them is the want of 
confidence the natives themselves have in the impautiality 
of native judges. Another difficulty is the intense spirit 
of envy and jealousy that exists among the candidates 
for office, 

Tam confident many of my old native friends in Mysore 
will bem me out in the statement that every native of 
India considers he has higher qualifications and greater 
claims than his neighbours, I never knew one to admit 
the,superior quahfications of another, 

Another difficulty arises from the universal practice of 
a rich member of a family having to support all his poor 
relations, who aie sure to abuse their position, by obtain- 


ing bribes for the use or pretended use of their influence 
° 





with their relative in power. 

There is only one other subject on which I would re- 
mark, namely: that it is generally admitted that apart 
from religious instruction, the Government and people 
are indebted to the Missionaries for the commencement 

“and earlier progrgss of secular education, 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt that the Scriptural 

ainstruction always'given i in the Mission Schools and in 
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the Government Schools, whilst under fheir superintend- 
ence, raised the moral tone of those educated, and made 
their promotion less difficult. Though I can never visit 
Mysore again, I must always have a lively interest in a 
country where I spent the best portion of a happy life ; 
and it is due to the people to state, that they always 
showed gratitude to myself personally for my efforts to 
promote their welfare.* 


* Vide Appendix, 
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CHAPTER Ll 


Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope—Dr. Phillips and the abolition 
of slavery—Escape of Rev. Mr. Owen and family from Zululand. 


N the beginning of 1840 my health broke down, and 
my medical attendant ordered me to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Accompanied by my wife and children, I embarked 
early in March on board the Lord Lowther, an old East 
Indigman. We had a pleasant voyage of two months, 
and I had some congenial occupation in reading the 
Scriptures to, and praying with, some sick soldiers on 
board: the officer commanding having cordially accepted 
my services for this purpose, 

Several of the men were deeply interested, and one of 
them died rejoicing in his Saviour on the voyage to Eng- 
land after touching at the Cape. The circumstances 
connected with his death were communicated to me by, 
our fritnd Mrs, Stones, who, with het husband, Major 
Stones, were our feRow-passengers, 
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The Romanists dccupied cots alongside of the Protest- 
ants, but only one 6f the former expressed dissatisfaction, 
and that was on the first occasion of my speaking to his 
neighbour, The midshipmen invited me to read and 
explain the Scriptures to them in the evenings, but in my 
then weak"state of health, I could not bear the heat of 
their small mess cabin, so was soon obliged to give up 
this meeting. 

We arrived at the Cape at a time of considerable 
political excitement. The Kaffre war, which had just 
terminated, and the abolition of domestic slavery, had 
stirred up violent feelings on all sides, and as is well 
known one of the results was the emigration of Boers 
to Natal, with the intention of founding there an inde- 
pendent republic, in which slavery would be an institu- 
tion. < 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban had been succeeded by “ one 

arm Napier,” a change of Government which was much 
regretted by many. . 

We Indians knew very little of Napier, for he ignored 
us; but we had no cause to regret not being invited to 
Government House, Our Cape Town acquaintances 
told some laughable stories of the Governor’s speeches, 
which showed that he was not endowed with the tongue 
qt pen of a Napier, though he possessed the bravery of 
the family, 

ex This appears to be the most suitable place to furnish 
an account of the then burning question—the affolition’ 
of slavery, It is fyell known that vhenever any great! 
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work has to be accomplished, God rifses up men fully 
qualified to undertake it. 

Dr. Phillips, Superintendent of the London Missionary 
Society, was peculiarly fitted for the work which he undet- 
took, being possessed of an energetic sanguine te mpera- 
ment and great abilities. 

Having collected accurate information from all sources, 
he employed the pulpit and the press to expose the evils 
of slavery, following up these endeavours by publishing a 
book full of details. 

This work, in the opinion of the slave-holders, was 
libellous ; and no doubt this was the case, on the princi- 
ple that the greater the truth, the greater the libel. 
So strong was the feeling against the doctor, that 
only one individual had the moral courage to be 
seen walking with him in the streets of Cape Town 
—that individual was Miss Bid, a young lady, 
twenty years of age, daughter of the celebrated Wilber- 
force Bird, and first cousin of Archbishop Sumner. On 
the day of the trial the Governor (not Napier) and 
staff, and in fact all the aristocracy of Cape Town, ap- 
peared in court to influence the case in favour of the 
plaintiffs, . 

A conviction with very heavy damages was awarded. 
The defendant, on returning home, much cast dow 
under the apprehension of financial ruin, was, hawever, 
agreeably surprised to find on his table a bag containing 
the exatt amount of the damages, 1 was told by him- 
self that he could ne¥er discover the donor, 
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The cause of nfercy and liberty, I need scarcely say, 
eventually triumphed, and years afterwards this persecuted 
author was looked up to by all classes, while the more 
respectable Boeis admitted that the abolition of slavery 
was productive of good to themselves. 

One Cape lady told me that her grandmother had sixty 
female slaves, who were a great nuisance to all the family, 
lying about the house, lazy and idle, having really 
nothing to do, The old lady herself admitted they 
were of no use, but that she must take care of her pro- 
perty | 

While paity spirit ran high in the political woild, there 
was the most perfect quiet and friendliness in the eccle- 
siastical sphere. The ministers, much less the members, 
of one Church were never heard speaking in disparaging 
terms of the others, 

This state of things can easily be accounted for, 
There were four State Churches equally endowed, and 
each haying the same status. These were the Dutch, 
the Lutheran, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and 
the Church of England, 

The last-named had neither bishop, dean, nor arch- 
deacon, . 

The Missionaries of the London and Wesleyan Socie- 
ffes were excellent men, who worked zealously in their 
own spheres without any contioversy with others. 

om The Rev. Mi. Owen, Church Missionary in Zululand, 
returned from that country with his wife and sisté under 
the following paitful gircumstancet, the particplars of 
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which were given me by Miss Oven, h remarkably intel- 
ligent, energetic woman ;— 

The people were very friendly to the Missionaries 
till the invasion of their country by the Boers, who, 
as already stated, had emigrated from the Cape Co- 


’ 





lony. 

I have not materials at hand to enable me to give an 
account of the barbarous warfare practised by both par- 
ties; but the treacheous massacre about to be narrated 
may be taken as a sample. 

A conference was held a few miles from the Mission 
station, for the professed object of establishing friendly 
relations between the leading Boers and the Zulu chiefs. 
In the middle of the night on which the conference was 
held, the Owens were aroused by the alarming intelli- 
gence that all the Boers had been massacred, and that 
they might expect to share the same fate. 

After the conference the Zulus offered to entertain the 
newwomers by exhibiting their war-dance, and their offer 
was accepted, In the dance, they contrived to surround 
the Boers, and gradually to contract the circle till no 
opening was left by which escape could be effected, 
When near enough, they rushed upon their unsuspecting 
victims, and slaughtered them to a man, Then before 
intelligence could reach the main body of the Boel, 
encamped at some distance, the Zulus came gnddenly 
on them, and destroyed them all. Pe 

Thé Mission party were not molested for some time, 
but were kept in a State of awful suspense, LEvenitually, 
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however, they wéte allowed to depart with all thei 
goods, except the Best waggon, which the chief appro- 
priated for his own use, After a tedious and uncom- 
fortable journey, the Owens reached Cape Town in 
safety, Miss Owen was full of life and vigour, and 
ready to ehter on new mission-work, for which she was 
well qualified, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Religions Society in Cape Town—Brief Notices of its principal 
Members, 


ELE central figure, so to speak, of the religious 

society in Cape Town and neighbourhood, was the 
Hare family, in whose house a weekly prayer-meeting 
was held, presided over by some experienced Christian 
layman, 

The President, at the time of my arrival, was Captain 
Rowlandson, He had succeeded Captain Chalmers on 
his return to India ; and when Captain Rowlandson left, 
T took his place, : 

I will endeavour to give a brief sketch of some of the 
friendg who assembled there, beginning with the Hares. 
Mr, Hare went to the Cape as a Lieutenant, in a cayalry 
regiment, but retired from the service, and settled in 
the colony, having married a daughter of Wilberforce 
Bird, formerly Secretary to the Colonial Government. 
Mr, Hare was a quiet, amiable gentleman, who was 
brought to a knowledge of the Saviour when advancey 
in years. > 

He delighted in religious services, especially the prayer, 
meeting held in his own house on Méndays; he would 
not, however, permit hymns to be sung, as he could not 
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get over the associations of his younger days, when 
psalm-singing was considered a mean and low occupation, 
unworthy of a gentleman. He admitted his weakness, 
but said, he would feel ashamed if any of his old 
friends when passing his house, heard the singing, and 
were able to say, “Old Hare has become a psalm- 
singer.” 

All his friends, appreciating his worth, bore with his 
singularity in this respect. Mrs. Hare, and her sister, Mrs. 
Robert Bird, reminded me of Martha and Mary. The 
former did not indeed resemble Martha in her sinful, 
fretful, anxious carefulness about many things, for she was 
full of faith and good works ; and without neglecting her 
own children and family duties, was ever on the look-out 
for cases of distress and sorrow, that she might relieve 
and éomfort. She was truly ever ready to rejoice with 
them that rejoiced, and weep with them that wept. This 
mother in Israel was a bright example to all her friends ; 
and being strong and healthy, she could agcorfplish 
more than many others. . 

Her sister was martied to her first cousin, Mr, Robert 
Bird, of the Bengal Civil Service, well known in India as 
an able revenue officer, who organised and carried out 
the assessment of the North West, Mrs, Bird was the 
lady, already mentioned, who showed such strength of 
characttr and moral courage in standing by Dr. Phillips, 

When he was forsaken by all his friends, 

She was a Mary fn her meditative and contemplative 

acharacter, quiet and retiring, but “possessing high in- 
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tellectual powers, and a close student, especially of the 
Bible. Her physical powers did not allow her to render 
much assistance to her sister in her active works of kind- 
ness and charity ; but with a clear head and well-stored 
mind, with warm affections and sympathy, she was ever 
ready to give the benefit of her knowledge and ckperience 
to others. Men of experience were ever happy when 
enjoying the privilege of conversation with her, My 
most lively recollection of Mrs. Bird was in connection 
with her habit of sitting day after day, for hours together, 
on the rocks at Green Point, book in hand, yet always 
ready for conversation on Scriptural subjects, She was 
truly, in the judgment of all her fiends, a heavenly- 
minded woman. 

The family of the Hares were, on the whole, well 
disposed to the religion of their parents, but the youngest 
daughter showed hostility to the instruction given her. 
One day, Mrs, Hare, with a soirowful heart, said to a 
mutual friend of ours, that her faith was almost failing 
her in pleading to God for this daughter ; the very next 
day she wrote to this friend and gave her the joyful in- 
telligence that her daughter was rejoicing in the Lord 
Jesus, 

I would next speak of the Rey, Mr, Blair, who was 
married to one of the Miss Hares, This clergyman hat 
been a Captain in the Army, and on his conyersion 
passed through deep spiritual conflicts, which cnded itl. 
his resifning the Military service. Fé told’ me he had 
been so igworant of Spiritual religion, that for two years 
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after the Spirit of God had given him a new heart, he 
could not open his"lips on the change to any one, as he 
believed that his experience must be different from that 
of all other men. (Another friend of mine had a similar 
experience.) 

He at Inst found peace, and determined to devote his 
life to seeking the spiritual good of others, His father was 
a wealthy West Indian planter, and his first intention was 
to work among the slaves on his father’s estate, but to 
this his father would not assent. Eventually he was 
oidained as a minister in the Church of England, and 
when I went to the Cape he was officiating as Military 
Chaplain to the Forces, with the expectation of being 
confirmed in the appointment, 

The Rutherfords (two brothers) and their families 
quite identified themselves with us Indians, and we 
considered their friendship well worth having, for they 
were delightful companions as well as earnest Chris- 
tians, ° 

The only other family I will at present refer to, was 
that of Mrs. Rose and her daughter, Mrs. Harris, who 
kept a boarding-school for young ladies, These ladies 
sought the spiritual welfare of their pupils, and invited 
Christian officers from India to conduct a Bible class in 
tieir house once a week. In this work also I succeeded 
Captaiys Chalmers and Rowlandson, 

-> I will have occasion to speak again of this school, but 
now record “one of the many instances of God grace 
shining forth through the weakness ¢f man. Mrs, Rose’s 
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son was defective in intellect ; quite inCapable of under. 
taking any secular business, yet possessing a. deep experi- 
mental acquaintance with the simple truths of salyation ; 

his delight was to distuibute religious tracts and portions 

of the Scripture, speaking at the same time a few words 

about the love of Jesus, 
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CHAPTER III, 


Move to Simons Town—The Rev, Mr, Judge.—Interesting episode 
connected with a convict ship. 

OR some time after my auival my complaint, chronic 

dysentery, got woise, till I had to lay up, and send 

for a medical man, Dr, Nicholson, Deputy Inspector- 

General of the troops, attended me, and his prescriptions 

were the very opposite to those prescribed in India; there 

I was directed to eat animal food and drink wine ; 

Nicholson put me at once qn farinaceous diet, prohibited 

all stimulants, and gave me no medicine, except one pill 
of Ipecacuhana daily, 

Under this altered treatment I soon recovered, and 
most heartily gave the Dr. Aro, the first medica], fee I 
ever paid. ° 

When convalescent I moved with my family from 
‘Wynberg to Simons Town, the sea air being considered 
desirable, Dr, Nicholson committed me to the care of 
Dr, Campbell, the Assistant Inspector in charge of the 
faval station, 

On the first occasion of my proposing a long walk, 

apampbell said he would accompany me, to take care of ,, 
me, We walked’ aver the range of hills between Table, 
_ Mouhtain and Cape Point, and back again ; tris knocke 
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the Dr up, and he declared he would ‘never walk with 
me‘ again, : 

On being thus rapidly restored to vigorous health, I 
looked out for some work, and had no difficulty in finding 
it, Mr, Judge, the Naval Chaplain, was an excellent 
man, belonging to what was called, the old Evangelical 
High Church party and his wife was out-and-out evan- 
gelical ; both abounding in good works, The Chaplain, 
twice a week, gave two hours’ religious instruction in the 
Naval School, but being rather delicate he was happy to 
avail himself of my services for the performance of this 
duty, 

I will never forget the face of the schoolmaster, express- 
ing blank amazement, when 1 declined to teach the 
Church Catechism, I greatly enjoyed, however, teaching 
the boys out of the Bible for more than two months, 

Mr. Judge also asked me to assist him in his Sunday 
School, observing that he would teach the Catechism, 
and leave the Bible instruction to me. After a while he 
gave me the sole charge. The school was held in the 
afternoon, in the Church, just before evening seivice. I 
was a regular attendant at the morning service, and at 
Communion, but preached in the Wesleyan Chapel in 
the evening, going direct from the Church, I also ac- 
companied Mrs, Judge in her visits among the poor, 

The Chaplain continued to be my warm friend, thdugh 

“he often expressed to others his disnpproyal of my work- 
ing with dissenters, and declining to teach the Catechign'. 

I mention “all this to"show'that when there is an agree~, 
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ment on the esséntiats of religion, combined with a loving 
spirit, difference df opinion on minor points is consistent 
with the fullest communion and fellowship. As far as my 
experience enables me to judge, I believe that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, temper, pride, and self- 
importance, and not difference of views, separate Chris- 
tians, I speak, of couse, not of nominal, but of real 
Christians. 

I must not omit to relate an interesting episode in my 
work, while residing at Simons Town, A convict ship, 
on its yoyage to Australia, touched there for two or three 
days, ‘Theie were one hundred and twenty convicts on 
board, all from Ireland, twenty Protestants, and the rest 
Romanists. 

I went on board, and asked permission from Dr. Burn, 
the officer in charge, to distribute tracts and give an 
address to the convicts. He replied he had no objection, 
if the tracts were not of a controversial character, I had 
only one such (Andrew Dunn), which I put aside in my 
hat, 

I spoke and preached to the poor fellows on that and 
the followmg day, and all without exception cordially 
accepted the tracts, and listened with deep attention to 
the’ address, calling out, when I left, in Irish fashion, 
“ God bless your honor.” 

J heard afterwards that the Romanists appreciated my 
visit all the more, on account of the priest of Cape Town 
refusing td cométo them, unless they first sent fhoney to 
meét his expenses, 
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Dr. Burn told me, that not one of these ttnfortunate 
men had committed any grave offence; their crimes were 
either petty thefts of grain, taken under picssure of 
hunger, or rows with the police. 

T asked one man, who appeared of a higher class than 
the otheis, what his offence was. “Oh, Sir, only a little 
quarrel with a policeman.” And on my further enquiring 
whether he had knocked him down, he said, “ Indeed, 
sir, that was all I did.” 

The sergeant in command of the guard of soldiers, a 
Romanist, overheard my fist conveisation with the Dr, 
and requested me to give him “Andrew Dunn.” I re- 
plied I could not do so, contrary to the Dr,’s directions, 
“Oh, he did not mean me, but only the convicts,” 
The Dr, on being appealed to, said there was no ob- 
jection to my complying with the sergeant’s request, 
and he seemed delighted to get the tract. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Move to*Newlands—Brief Sketch of some of the Visitors from 
India—Conversion of Capt, Bayley, 


FTER a residence of three months in Simons Town, 

we moved to Newlands, the former Government 

House, about two miles from Wynherg, which was the 

favourite resort of visitors from India; and including 

some who arrived after us, our society numbered about 
forty, both sexes included. - 

We met from time to time for Christian fellowship. Our 
regular weekly meetings were, the noonday meeting at the 
Hares’, when the president alone expounded the Scrip- 
tures, and an evening meeting at Mr. Edward Townsend's 
for prayer, singing, and conversation on a portion of the 
Bible. Some of our citcle visited the poor, other acted 
as secretaries or committee men in connection with 
general or local associations, 

My work was, as usual, evangelistic, besides presiding 
at the Hares’ meeting, and conducting a Bible class in 

rs, Rose’s school, In compliance with the request of 
the Wesleyan Ministeis, I took the service for a time in 
their echapels in Cape Town, Rondebosh, Wynberg, 

and Sinfons Town, im accordance with their circuit 
rules. I also ogcasionally took part in Dr. “Phillip’s 


prayer and missionary meetings, 
a 
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A brief sketch of some of our friends from India may 
be interesting, Mr. Edward Townstnd, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, went to India about the year 1822-23 
and was from the first greatly distinguished, both in 
official life and in active wok as a private Christian, 
He was, I have heard, the fist person who Joined the 
Archdeacon of Bombay in a total abstinence association, 
established by that clergyman, 

We were well known to each other, from my first 
arrival in Sholapoie, through our mutual friend, Ilemy 
Young. When he was Secretary to Goveinment, I 
wrote to him, and requested him to use his influence 
with the Government of Bombay to unile with the 
Mysore Government in bridging the Huggry; and we 
occasionally corresponded on subjects connected with 
our Saviour’s Kingdom, We now met for the fist 
time. 

Townsend was not Irish-like in his manner, and was 
at fisst reserved with strangers. Immediately on his 
arrival in Cape Town, I went to the hotel where he and 
his family were staying, and seeing a gentleman on 
the sleps, I said, “Arc you Mr. Townsend?” Ie 
replied, “That is my name, sir.” “Well, my name is 
Dobbs, which announcement al once produced cvery 
expression of warm and affectionate feeling, : 

Though Townsend was not a public preacher,,he was, 
in a private way, an evangelist, and was greatly blessgel 
by Got, en 8 * 

_ I lately learned*from one of his daughters that he 
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commenced to write his reminiscences, but from one 
cause and another, did not proceed far in the under« 
taking. He was a 1eady wriler and a first-rate secretary. 
Ou. difference of habit in this respect may be illustrated 
by the following incident :— 

A Bengal civilian, who was of an unsettled turn of 
mind, fist left the Church of England and joined the 
Baptists, then the Iivingites, and now had taken up 
Tractaiian views. This gentleman joined our religious 
circle, and endeayoued in evely way to pervert the 
young people among us. 

Townsend wiote him a long letter, pointing out the 
impropriety of his attempting to cause divisions in 
the Chiistian circle, and suggesting that he should with- 
draw fiom us if he could not keep his views to himself. 
I went to Mr, H., and peisonally expressed the same 
sentiments, This gentleman, as might have been ex- 
pected from his fickle, unstable character, very soon 
returned to the gaieties of the world, “le 

This was the only attempt at division amongst us, 
and it entirely failed, 

Mr, Townsend was in his element when presiding at 
the conversational meeting in his own house. His 
mother, a very dear old lady, joined him in Bombay 
when she was seventy years of age, and accompanied him 
and his family to the Cape, His children were then 
yaung; but rT havg made the acquaintance of some of 
them*since my retuzn home ; they are all following in 
their parents’ steps, not only in religion, but affo in the 
zesous promotion of total abstinence, 
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Major Jacob, of the Bombay Artillory, was one of our 
most active workers; his gift being piincipally in organi- 
sation; but though a very experienced, ardent Clnistian, 
with clear views of Gospel truth, which he expressed well 
with his pen, he always got confused when speaking 
viva vores this was the more singular as he had’an ardent 
desire to expound, Capt. Simpson, of the Bengal 
Service, was another active worker among the lower 
classes, 

One very interesting character was Mr, D., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, a man of great abilities and accomplish: 
ments, a classical scholar, and a good linguist in the 
modern languages. He was about forty yeas of age 
when he came to the Cape, and had only been converted 
about two years previously. Ile was most earnest in 
making known a Saviout’s love, in private conveisation ; 
and with child-like simplicity sought further instiuction 
fiom his more experienced biethren, After retiring, on 
the cdinpletion of his service, on full pension, he entered 
Cambridge, graduated, and was oidained a minister of 
the Church of England, 

The only other visitor from India, who was an evan- 
gelist, like myself, was Mr. George Alexander, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, son of a former Bishop of Meathy 

The senior Chaplain of Cape Town, who held very high 
sacerdotal views, preached against us, in what was called 
the Cathedral, for presuming to take upgn “ourselves 
duties which he considered the exclusive ‘right of or. 
dpined mén; he afko Pronounced on us the curse of 
Roush, Dathan, “and Abiram | 
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This circumstance recalls to my mind the conversion 
of Capt, Bayley, of the Madras Artillery. This officer 
had been for some time seriously ill, and when Major 
Jacob called to see him he found him in a most anxious 
state of mind, Mr, HL, the senior chaplain, was Bayley’s 
most intimate friend, and in his daily visits endeavoured 
to bring his friend to a peaceful state of mind, by re- 
minding him of his regular church-going and exemplary 
life. Such teaching was of no avail, and the sick man 
said to Jacob, “ Do you know any one who can explain 
the way of salvation?” Jacob, not considering himself 
qualified to meet his case, replied, “Capt, Dobbs, of 
your own Presidency, would, I am sure, be happy to 
come to you.” 

I went at once to the dying man, hitherto unknown 
to me, and found him ignorant of Gospel truth, yet 
intensely desirous to be instructed, Tor several days I 
expounded, with prayer, the first five chapters of Romans, 
and on entering his room one morning, I observetl his 
face really shining with joy, and he burst out into rap- 
turous expressions, declaring he was now prepared to 
die in the full assurance of everlasting life, 

On my next visit, he told me that he had a visit from 
the chaplain, and that he said to him, “ How could you 
speak against a man who has the gift from God of 
making known to me the way of salvation, so as to bring 
ell this fafth and joy?” Mr. H. replied, “ However much 
I may object to Gapt, Dobb’s proceedings, I cin now 
say nothing against them.” From” that day” he never 
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spoke a word against Mr, Alexander or myself, Bayley 
lived for three weeks after his conversion, and died re- 
joicing in the Lord, 

As one of my objects is to illustrate by facts different 
phases of religion, I record the following incident to show 
how knowledge and much profession may ekist without 
practical religion, 

A dressmaker was a great favourite with many of our 
ladies on account of her highly spiritual conversation, but 
after a time she spoke bitterly against her minister, Mr. 
Hodson, for having excommunicated her without cause. 

From Mr. Hodson’s character, I was satisfied he had 
good grounds for adopting the course he had talken ; but 
to satisfy the ladies, I personally called on him for an 
explanation. 

The case was a painful but simple one. The dress- 
maker was a habitual drunkard, and the minister refused 
to allow her to come to the Lord’s Supper; he also de- 
clined: tp give her any written statement explaining his 
action, ashe knew her object was to sue him for damages 
in the Civil Court, 

Some of the ladies soon after found her drunk in her 
shop, which settled the matter. 

Mr, Hodson, with whom I was intimate, constantly 
spoke to me, with sorrow, of the dead state of his con- 
gregation, and he believed there was not such g worldly 
congregation in the whole Wesleyan connection, 

FHAVing observed that the ministes had Some di@iculty 
in dealifig faithfully with his people, under the feeling 
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that he would be charged with personalities, I was stiured 
up on the next occasion I officiated for him to preach a 
practical sermon, beginning with these words: “ Not 
knowing any of you personally, I cannot possibly be 
accused of addressing myself to any one in particular.” 
My plain speaking, however, probed many sore spots, and 
there was an outcry against the minister for his unfaith- 
fulness to Methodist doctrine, in allowing a Calvinist to 
occupy his pulpit. 

Much to Mr, Hodson’s regret, I was not permitted 
again to preach in the Cape Town Chapel, but I con- 
tinued my tour of preaching in the other chapels already 
mentioned, Two yeaus after I was very thankful to learn 
of a great revival of religion in that dead congregation, 
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CHAPTER V. 


a 

Journey to Graham's Town and Kaffir Land,—Ineldents on Journey. 
Evangelistic Work.—Return to Newlands wt Port Elizn- 
beth, 


EING desirous to see something of the interior, I 
arianged a trip to Giaham’s Town and Kaffirland, 
in company with three friends, Mr. Kindersley, of the 
Madras Civil Service, Mr. Henry Rutherford, a merchant 
of Cape Town, and Mr, Ainsley, a private gentleman, 
We engaged a waggon between us, and set out on the 
and of November, 1840, This mode of travelling, with 
relays of horses and bullocks, has often been described. 
After tiaveising five hundred miles we reached Utinage, 
whege we purchased horses, and accomplished the rest of 
the distance to Graham’s Town, ninety miles, on hoise- 
back. We had to cross a sandy tract, between Cape 
Town and Hottentot Holland, but found the country 
beyond vey interesting, and the Dutch farmers kind and 
hospitable. The only instance in which we were charged 
too high for post-horses was by a Jrenchman, who made 
great professions of kindness and attention, and peverthe- 
less cheated us; the father of this man hailed from dhe 
Ememld Isle, his mother only being‘Trench, . 
The Qutch famigies, who resided at the stages where 
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* travellers usually halted, possessed some knowledge of 
English, and were afways glad to join us at family wor- 
ship, which we never neglected, however late we might 
arrive, We always halted on Sunday, and had regular 
services, which were attended by some of the settlers, 

The follwing are some of the incidents which in- 
terested me on our journey, On the gth of November 
we halted in one of the small inns then to be found on 
the road ; it was kept bya Mrs, Chalmers and two aunts, 
the latter being Dutch, but able to speak English, One 
of these ladies was sick, and asked me to visit her in her 
sick room, and the others joined us for reading the Bible 
and prayer, I found them a truly pious family. 

While there a circumstance occurred which showed us 
that we ought not to form a hasty opinion about strangers, 
A young man, called Jackson, brought medicine to the 
sick woman, and as soon as Mr. Rutherford saw him, he 
remarked that he was well known in Cape Town as a 
great scamp. I replied that the work of mercy oy which 
he had come would lead to a different conclusion, We 
subsequently learned that he was not only reformed, but 
was truly converted, and engaged in spiritual work among 
those around him, 

We were hospitably entertained at Calledon by Mr. 
Millar, manager of an estate belonging to Colonel 
Henderson of Cape Town, Mr, Millar appeared to be 
a, wligious man, 

"The hot baths and burning fields at Calledon vere 
objects of interest. I visited the latte® but Mr, Rinders- 
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ley advised us not to bathe, as after doittg so, travellers 
were more liable to catch cold. Ve 

We next proceeded to Swelendam, where I had a most 
enjoyable time, ‘The clergyman there, the Rev, Mr. 
Robertson, was the most spiritually-minded man I had 
yet met, and he hospitably invited us to stay with him, 
though he had a sick house. 

His morning congregation consisted of about thirty 
individuals, mostly Episcopalians of the upper and 
educated class. Mr, Robertson said, that personally he 
would like me to preach to his English congregation, but 
they had a prejudice against laymen ; he hoped, however, 
I would address his large Dutch congregation in the 
evening, and that he would interpret. This I declined as 
not likely to be profitable. Mr, Robertson appeared to 
be satisfied with my objections, but at the conclusion of 
the hymn and prayer, called out from the pulpit, “Captain 
Dobbs, please come up and preach.” 1 could tiot refuse, 
and ggt on much more satisfactorily than I anticipated. 

The neXt morning, when crossing a river, some distance 
from Swelendam, the ferrymen looked hard at me, and 
said, “Are not you the minister who preached to us last 
evening ?” 

We reached Utinage on the 17th, and found there 
a comfortable little inn, kept by a family composed of 
Scotch and Dutch, all of whom were earnest, religious 
people, who greatly enjoyed our services, Though we 
always gound the Dutch very hospitable, wee considezed? : 
the accompiodation gf inns in the Buitish settlement a 
grgat convenienceand luxury. 
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We were nov approaching Graham’s Town; and at 
the last halting-plage, were amused by a conversation 
between an auctioneer and his son, They were speaking 
of their professional duties, and one remarked to the 
other, that no one could succeed in any business in 
Graham’s Town, unless he had the mark of the beast upon 
him.” + 

We afterwards ascertained, that the beast referred to, 
was the Wesleyan Methodist Church, whose influence at 
that time, through the Eastern province, was alfnost 
supreme, This was the natural outcome of its zeal in 
past years. 

The Eastern District had been colonised by three 
distinct bodies of English, Scotch, and Irish, brought out 
by gentlemen, who made no provision for their religious 
instruction. These were scattered throughout the land, 
at a considerable distance from each other, and could! 
not assemble at any one place for worship, 

Under these circumstances, the Methodist Mission- 
aries, especially the two Shaws (not related to each other), 
went about from house to house affording religious instruc- 
tion, The families thus indebted to the Methodists 
brought up their children in this persuasion. 

We arrived in Graham’s Town on Saturday evening, 
ahd went to the principal hotel, The next morning I 
went tp the house of Mr, Shaw, the principal Wesleyan 

inister » he was absent at the Kowie River, but I found 
his gon and*daughjer at home, The young peeple in- 
yited me to join them at breakfast, when J met two 
Wesleyan Ministers; at the conclusign of our repagt, 
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Miss Shaw went out of the room to read the letter of 
introduction I had brought from Mr? Hodson, and then 
invited me to stay with them. 

I went to the hotel for my saddle bags, and on my 
return the ministers, who, during my absence, had read 
Mr, Hodson’s letter, insisted on my preaching both 
morning and evening. 

T demurred about taking part at the morning service, 
being tired by a ride of ninety miles during the two pre- 
vious days, but they would take no refusal, 

Though feeling wearied when I entered the pulpit, the 
excitement of addressing a large congregation soon re- 
vived me, and I was thankful to have such an opportu- 
nity for speaking of God’s love, After the service, I was 
requested to address the Sunday School, composed of 
three hundred English and two hundred Dutch and 
coloured children. This I greatly enjoyed doing, Though" 
the afternoon was very wet, there was a largé congroga- 
tion insthe,evening. Graham’s Town had, at that time, 
4 population of about 5,000, of whom only two indi- 
viduals were Romanists, yet the Propaganda was build- 
ing’ a splendid cathedral, hoping, of course, to reap a 
harvest from among the Protestants, 

About two-thirds of the population were Methodists, 
the Episcopalians and Independents dividing the re- 
mainder, These numbers appeared to be represented 
by the Sunday-school children. There yere God on thee 
roll of tht Methodists, 300 on that of tXe London Mis. 
sion, and 146 Episcopiilians. 
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I was not long enough in Graham’s Town to admit of 
my forming an opifion as to the spirituality of the several 
Churches; but outward appearances showed, at all 
events, great respect and attention to religious duties, 

Scarcely an individual, except English travellers in the 
hotels, Stayed away fiom his 1espective place of wor- 
ship ; and the streets throughout the whole of Sunday 
were remarkable for their peaceful stillness. No con- 
veyance of any kind was eyer seen, and there were no 
gatherings at the corners. 

The servants were chiefly Fingoes, formerly slaves to 
the Kaftres, but liberated by us, 

Messrs, Boyes and Smith, the ministers I have alieady 
referred to, informed me that a new chapel (the old one 
was burnt down by the Kaffres) was to be opened the 
following Tuesday, near the mouth of the Kowie, 
Mr, Shaw was to preach the opening sermon, but they 
hoped I would preach in the evening, 

My horse being tired, Mr. Shaw kindly allowedme the 
use of his, and, accompanied by the two ministers, I rode, 
on Monday to Bathurst, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles. 

The scenery of the country we passed through was 

beautiful, varied by hill and dale, with hgh mountains in 
the distance, and occasichal glimpses of the sea; the 
climate was perfection. 

© Batlfust was, the prettiest village I had seen anywhere, 
afd all the surrgundings most interesting, Tie houses 
wre detached in the midst of (gardens amd orchards, , 
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The hotel, kept by a Scotchwoman, contained a number 
of small rooms, and was a model of cleanliness. For 
the first time since leaving home we were not troubled 
by fleas, and when I complimented the landlady, she 
replied, “We never give them time to breed.” The 
next day after breakfast we rode to the Kowie, about 
twelve mules distant from Bathuist, 

The chapel was situated, near the river, which flows 
though an enchanting valley, and the scene I am about 
to describe reminds one of the days of our great-grand- 
fathers, 

The farmers came riding down the hillsides by narrow 
paths, with their wives or other female relatives on pil- 
lions behind them. These weie dressed in thei best 
clothes, of every hue and material, 

On our auival we found Mr, Shaw suffering fiom an 
attack of sickness, and unable to preach; soI was asked 


to take his place, and Mr. Smith preached at the evening 
. 





service.” 
* The first service, for the convenience of those coming 
from a distance, was held at thiee o’clock, and this did 
not inteifere with the usual dining hour, 1.30 P.m, 

A dinner was provided for the gent y, numbering about 
fouiteen or fifteen, by the Deacon of the Cape ‘Town® 
Chapel, who had a summer residence at the Kowie. , Ve 
sat down to a sumptuous repast, with wine and beey on the 
table, whigh, however, was not touched ; ‘all wete pract}- : 
cal abstainerg, and sevqal were very zealous in the pro- 
motion of temperange, 
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We assembled in the chapel soon after dinner, and 
awhen the service was over wandered in pairs through the 
beautiful woods, My companion, the Rev, Mi. Smith, 
was very intelligent and well read, and as he was desirous 
to go to India, was glad to obtain information regarding 
that country. I had, however, no difficulty in getting 
away for private meditation to a quiet secluded spot. 

At half-past six a tea-party was held in the chapel for 
all classes, each individual, the ministers excepted, paying 
ashilling, Iwas handing my shilling to the collector, 
when my arm was atrested, and I was told “ Ministers 
neyer pay,” 

Mr. Smith preached in the evening an interesting, 
profitable sermon, after which we rode back to Bathurst, 
having had a most enjoyable day. 

I found Kindersley and Ainslie at Bathurst. After I 
left Giaham’s Town they, (Rutherford having gone to 
Port Elizabeth) made up their minds to visit the Kowie 
Valley. The next morning they went on, andeI rBturned 
to Graham’s Town, where they rejoined me in the 
evening. 

On Thursday we left for Fort Beauford, where we 
ariived the following day. 

6 Having a letter of introduction to Captain Herbert, I 
expected to stay with him, but found his house filled 
with*the Governor's Staff, His Excellency having come 
®to lay the foundation of anew bridge, Pe i 
“The Wesleyaff Minister, Mr, Jones, also had his honse 
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full, but procured me accommodation with some of his 


relatives, . 

On Saturday mo:ning I accompanied the Rey, Mr. 
Calderwood to the London Mission Station, at the Krael 
of the Chief Macomo, The next day Mr. Calderwood 
had two services, one in Dutch and the other in the 
Kaffre language. At the latter I gave a shout addiess, 
which was interpreted. 

Owing to the threatening appearance of the weather, 
the Kaffres from a distance did not come, and the con- 
gregation, about two hundred, was considered very smal}, 
but it included the Chief. 

It is hardly possible to desciibe the motley character 
of this congregation ; the men were chessed in every kind 
of European cast-off clothes, some with soldiers’ jackets, 
others in black blankets, and a few in the native kaross, 
‘The women were well clothed, but their garments were 
of the most fantastic shapes and description. 

The,scene was rendered more singular by the giunting 
and ejaculations of these people, when pleased with any 
“expression in the prayers or sermon ; all were mbaptised 
heathen. 1 

Macomo was a mean-looking man, not to be compared 
in personal appearance to many of his followers, yet he 
could command 40,000 men bo desolate and plunder thé 
farms and houses of the English and Dutch ovgr the 
border, It may appear strange, but neverthelegs it is 
fact, thas this Chief and a large numb¢t of hts followgrs 
attended the Missiongervice regularly évery Sunday, 
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Mr. Calderwéod was some time after appointed Civil 
Commissioner of the District, and the Government did 
not consider this appointment inconsistent with his 
position as a Missionary. 

As Mr. Calderwood was engaged to preach in the 
evening in the vicinity of Fort Beauford, and I had 
ptomised to preach in the Wesleyan Chapel, we started 
immediately after the second service, and to save time, 
took a short cut across the hills, The selection of this 
route was the cause of my meeting with a serious accident, 
which might have been fatal. 

As we were riding up a veiy steep path, the saddle 
giiths slipped down, so as to tickle my horse, the animal 
suddenly wheeled round and made a plunge, which sent 
me oyei his head twenty feet down hill. My companion, 
on dismounting, found me only bruised and shaken ; 
and after resting a while, I again mounted, reached my 
destination in safety, and was able to perform my en- 
gagement in the evening, 

Though I had escaped serious injury I did flot feel 
able to accompany my fiiends into the interior of Kaffirt 
land, and after a few days rest with Capt, Herbert, 
commenced my return journey, to Cape Town, I found 
Capt. and Mrs. Herbert and her sigter a pleasing, earnest 
Christian family. a ' 

. On the following Fhiday [started for Graham’s Town, 
accompanied by Capt. Herbert for the first fifteen miles ; 
at this point weemet Mr. Shaw travelling in hig waggon 
to Fort Beauforf, and had an intgresting prayer-meeting 
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on the road-side. On arriving at Giaham's Town} I 
went by invitation to the Rey. W. Loch, of the London 
Mission, and spent a couple of days very pleasantly with 
him and Mrs. Loch. 

The next day, Sunday, I preached to a large congre- 
gation, including a number of officers and, soldiers, 
Afterwards I addressed the Sunday-school, and preached 
to the native congregation, 

The annual sermon by 4 Deputation was to have been 
preached in the evening, but a tremendous storm of rain 
and wind prevented the assembling of the people. Having 
purchased a second horse to carry my saddle bags, I 
started on Monday alone for Fort Elizabeth, a distance 
of ninety miles. 

I cannot recall the name of the first halting-place, but 
on Tuesday reached the London Mission Station of 
Bethelsdorf, where I preached to thé native congregation 
through an interpreter. 

T game across very few persons during my ‘solitary 
journey,’and at every teri miles unsaddled my horses and 
gave them a roll in the sand, When passing through a 
forest of considerable length, my horses took fright at 
something (probably the scent ofa lion), and the led one 
broke away from me; this caused corfsiderable delay, 
and a feeling of anxiety thay I might not be able to claar 
the forest before daylight failed. Eventually’ I caught 
the runaway, and proceeded or my wre “without 
furthay mishap. ‘ ” 

There vas no magle or defined en wees but the harks. 
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, of horses’ hoofs ahd waggon wheels made the track dis- 
tinct, te 

On my arrival at Port Elizabeth, I found a vessel had 
sailed the day before, and that I must wait till the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. This delay enabled me to preach on 
Sunday forenoon in the Methodist Chapel, and in the 
evening both to the English and native congregations 
connected with the London Mission. On Tuesday I 
embarked for Cape Town, taking my horses with me, as 
I could not sell them to advantage in Port Elizabeth; I 
however, regretted having done so, when I witnessed the 
misery the poor animals endured on the deck of a small 
craft in rough weather. 

We put into Mussel for provisions, and while there I 
was entertained by a gentlemanly young man, who had 
a farm, and also kept 2 small store. I could not offer 
him payment, though I saw he was not well off, so 
made him a present of my travelling case of knives and 
forks. e 

T reached Newlands without any misadventure, right 
glad to get back to my wife and children, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


. 
Mrs. Rose’s School—Rey. W. Blau—The Lutheian Chuch— 
Ameiican Man-of-War, 


NSTEAD of resuming my regular preaching in con- 
nection with the Wesleyans, I commenced a Sunday 
evening service at Wynberg, in the school-house, by 
permission of the trustees; this service was held at half 
past seven, so as not to interfere with that held in the 
church at five o'clock, 

The clergymen, however, took offence, and by threat- 
ening to withdraw their subscriptions and support, in- 
duced the trustees to withdraw the permission they had 
granted. 

In, consequence of this opposition, I rented a lage 
loft in the middle of the village, where my congregation 
was tiebled, and I had reason to believe a blessing 
rested on the evangelistic work there, 

Shortly after we moved from Newlands to Green 
Point, where a considerable number of English and 
English-speaking Dutch resigled, mostly of the educatéd 
class, : . ‘ 

As the distance’ from Cape Town did not, admit of 
any one going there twice a-day, the festdeats genogalfy 
entered iyo a proppsal of Mr. RuthYord’s, to have a 
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» morning service a his large coach-house, which I was 
requested to conduct. 

I also resumed my Bible-class in the ladies’ boarding 
school, where my most attentive pupil was an engaging 
child eight years old; she received God’s Truth with 
most maiked attention. I was, therefore, not a little 
distressed to learn that her mother, a fashionable lady, 
had given directions that her child was not to attend my 
class, on the plea that I was a layman, She consented, 
however, at the urgent request of Mrs. Rose, to come 
and judge for herself whether there was any thing 
objectionable in the teaching, During the interval, 
before the girls assembled, I sat beside this lady, and 
overcame her scruples, and her dear child was allowed 
to attend the class. I know nothing of her subsequent 
history, but had no doubt of her being one of Christ’s 
lambs, 

I have already mentioned Mr. Blair, the officiating 
Military Chaplain, in which appointment it was expacted 
‘he would be confirmed; but for reasons I need not 
specify a chaplain was sent out from England, and thus 
a well-known faithful man, whose “ministry was highly 
valued, was sent adrift. 

His friends from India were not only indignant at this 
treatment, but grieved that the‘colony should lose a true 
evangelical minister. They therefore presented him with 
apurse fox immediate use, and sent a memorial to the 
Colgnial Sodety. guhis was fayourably received ‘by the 
committee, and Me Blair was appointed thei» chaplain 
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at the Cape. Major Jacob and Me Townsend, with 
their ready pens, had the management of this matter, 

T have given an instance of a High Church clergyman’s 
estimate of lay-preaching, but in those days even evan- 
gelical clergymen considered such doings wrong in 
puinciple. 

I was very intimate with Mr. Blair, and his life and 
teaching were entirely to my mind ; yet one day when in 
my house, he said to me, “I am endeayoming to recon- 
cile myself to your preaching; I cannot allow that you 
can speak with authority, though you may ask any number 
of peisons to listen to what you say on any subject, and 
why not on religion ?” 

I forget my reply, but I know that I /e/# that unless 
persuaded I had the authority of God’s Word, and the 
teaching of the Iloly Spirit in explaining that Word, I 
could not speak on so solemn a subject as religion, I 
considered then, as I do now, that no man oyght to be 
called by his fellow-men to pieach unless he has 
receivell the baptism of the Holy Ghost, with the gifts 
which would’ enable him to declare the way of salvation 
to others, ‘ 

The Church of England holds this truth in theory, as 
may be ascertained by a perusal of the Ordination Service. 
We ought not,I think, tg, acknowledge any man ze a” 
Minister of God, merely because a bishop's Nands have 
been laid upon him, if his doctrine and life are ‘evidently 
contwary to God's Word. - * 

The Rev. Van Perdalston, a MisSonary of the Bropa. 
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gation Society, on his voyage from England to India, 
spent a week witli us; he was a spiritually-minded, 
earnest minister of Christ, but troubled about the minis- 
trations of his host. When speaking to him on the 
subject, I asked him whether, considering the dead state 
of religion, he would wish me to give up evangelistic 
work, he replied, “Certainly not.” I rejoined, “ What, 
then, is the use of a theory which breaks down when 
brought to a practical test ?” 

I need not dwell upon the change of opinion among 
,churchmen of all schools, including our bishops, who are 
now calling out for lay-help. 

The Lutheran Church in Cape Town was not only 
spiritually dead, but had long been inoculated by what 
is now called extreme bioad-church views, 

Shortly after my arrival, a very earnest evangelical 
minister, a Mr. S: , joined that Church as a coad- 

“jutor to the old clergyman ; and one Sunday, after the 
conclusion of the sermon (I believe the first he had bgen 
present at), he rose up and warned the congrégation 
against the false and dangerous doctrines they had been 
listening to. This caused a great ‘commotion in the 
assembly and throughout the community. A Church 
Court was held on Mr, S- and a complaint for- 
wartled to the ecclesiastical aushorities at home. 

Ido not remember the decision of the committee in 
Germany, but I know the young minister held on his 
course, not feaxing -_ wrath of man. ° 

While residing at’ “Green. Point, Lhgd an opportunity 
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Navy. 

‘The captain of a man-of-war, anchored in the hay, 
requested Dy, Phillips to hold divine service in his ship 
on the Lord’s day; the Doctor was at the time ill, and 
sent me as his substitute. . 

The service was held on the quaiter-deck, and all 
hands attended ; the officers were quite equal in polish 
and gentlemanly bearing to the officers of our own Navy, 
but probably they attached less importance to the fact 
that the officiating minister was not ordained, 

I was particularly interested by the Captain showing 
me one bottle of brandy in the ship’s medicine chest, 
which he assured me was the only stimulant on board. 
During bad weather the men on duty weie well supplied 
with hot coffee; and I leaned that this was the usual 
custom on all the ships in the American Navy. The | 
Captain was most courteous, and with the wonted polite- 
ne® ofa tar, thanked me for my visit, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Description of different classes—Voyage to Calcutta—Return to 
Toomkoor, 
DESCRIPTION of the different classes at Cape 
Town and its neighbourhood, may not be without 
interest to some of my readers, 

The Government officials, including the judges, were 
nearly all English, and were a numerous body with 
official duties ridiculously light, compared with that of 
the coiresponding functionaries in India, The whole 
revenue of the colony was at that time less than that of 
a Collectorate, but the high-sounding titles gave the 

. Officials an air of impoitance, 

There were not many first-class merchants, and the 
visitors from India had no right to form a favourable 
opinion of the shop-keepers and tradesmen; for we 
learned from our Cape Town friends that we were grossly 
imposed upon, being charged double for everything, 
The apology was that Indians were lavish with their 
money, and prided emneles. on their expensive mode 
of living. 9 

The Butch population included every grade of society, 
angnot a éew gentlemen from India married ladies of 
Dutck extraction, gnd some English ladies mdtried 


Dutch gentlemen, 
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A dear friend of mine, whom I Finn et the Cape, got 
his wife in an amusing way. His hat was blown off by 
a north-wester into a Dutch gentleman’s giounds, and 
while in pursuit of it, a young lady ran out of the house 
to help him in the chase ; her charms were attractive, 
and to my surprise, he one day told me that he was 
engaged to be manied, a fact he had not then ievealed 
to any one else. The Malays (Mahommedans) were a 
large body; their ancestors had originally come from 
the Straits of Malacca, and they retained their religion 
and national designation. Some of my friends en- 
deavoured to introduce the Gospel among them, but I 
did not hear of any conversions. 

The Dutch farmers were an industrious, honest class, 
very religious, if judged by attendance on ordinances, 
and I doubt not there were as many true Christians 
among them, in proportion to numbers, as are to be found 
in the conesponding class in England. 

They were also most courteous and obliging to 
strangers. ‘The grapes at Newlands haying becn eaten 
up, I went one morning, with a basket on my arm, in 
search of fruit, After walking two miles, I came to a 
large vineyard, where I filled my basket, and on asking 
the owner what I had. to pay, he replied, “I could not 
think of taking payment Yrom a gentleman who fas ’ 
come such a distance, and you are welcome to fill 
your basket whenever you wish, as long as quy grages 
last.”9 :. a = 

The lewer classes, including servants, though ‘called 
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natives, weie at igs or less of mixed blood, the result 
of the old system, of slavery, An old woman was 
shown to mé, as one of the few specimens of a pure 
Hottentot. 

The servant class differs in many respects from its 
correspongling class in India, and also from the natives 
of that country. The servants in Cape Town were in- 
solent, careless, and thievish, yet truthful. The Lutheran 
cleigyman told me that on one occasion while he was 
conducting service in his church, his groom went off 
with his gig and horse, and on coming home to his 
master’s house in the evening, instead of fabricating an 
excuse, he at once said, “I went into the country 
to enjoy myself, and you may dismiss me if you 
like.” 

Our male servants came with us from India, but our 
nurses, Cape women, weie great pilferers, not only of 
our own things, but also those of our visitors. 

The judges often remarked they had no difficulty in 
ascertaining the trath, for both criminals and fvitnesses 
gave their evidence in a straightforward manner. One 
feature in Cape life, which I believe was common in 
other colonies was, that educated gentlemen kept small 
shops, under the designation of stores. 

*Connected with this custom, the following incident 

may amie i~A lady, who in after life was our intimate 
friend, ‘was the daughter of a high official in Calcutta, 
who failed, ager retiring from the public service, and set 
up one of the stor@s referred to. This, however, did not 
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exclude him from the best society in calle Town, and his 
daughter, a dashing, handsome gil, was a great favourite 
in Government House, and ov the stiength theieof 
assumed high airs. One day a lady of position, calling 
on the Governor's wife, found tis yaung lady alone in 
the drawing-room, who continued reclining on the sofa 
while speaking to the visitor. When Lady S. came in, 
she inquired from her visitor where she had been ; the 
latter holding up a ribbon, replied, buying this in Mr 
Hs shop ;, the young lady then got up, and left the 
room, 

Through my evangelistic work I became acquainted 
with many of the residents, who were not known to my 
Indian friends, and I was the means of binging into our 
social circle a rather remaikable chaiacter. Mr.——— 
was the head of a tailoring establishment, and was con- 
sequently shut out of the higher circles of socicty, I 
made the acquaintance of this tiadesman in connection 
with Roo Phullip’s congregation, of which he was a 
member§ and on visiting him in his own house, found 
him to be not only a perfect gentleman, but endowed 
with superior intelleetual abilities, and also a man of 
taste, taking a great interest in the fine arts; his wife 
was a lady by birth and education, My Indian friends, 
and also some of the resjdents, got over the social 
Jifficulty, and found this family a pleasant adfition to 
our party. 

Hoy arbitrary are the by-laws of socigty§ a mn 
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called a gether ‘though virtually only a shop-keeper, is 
éligible to enter it ;, while another, his superior in edu- 
gtion, wealth, and character, is excluded on account of 
the designation of his business, 

Visits from friends ez route to England formed 
another squrce of enjoyment, and afforded opportunities 
for observing varieties of character. 

On one occasion two friends came to us at the same 
time, one a Churchman, the other a Plymouth brother ; 
the latter, as was common in thosé early days of the 
Movement, expressed himself in conventional language, 
which was really unintelligible to others, but which I 
understood from my intimacy with many of the brethren, 
The result was constant discussions between my guests, 
which I happily was able to bring to an amicable con- 
clusion, by asking the Plymouthtte—Do you not mean so 
and so? and on his replying in the affimative, my Church 
friend expressed his entire concurrence in the opinion 
advanced, ‘* 

Locke has laid down that men ought not to énter into 
a controversy till they have written a book explaining the * 
meaning of their words—a truth exemplified in the case 
T have mentioned. 

My happy iesidence’at the Cape terminated in Sep- 
tember, 1841, when I ergbarked, with my wife and 
chitaig, on board the Duke of Bedford. 

When going out to her we had a providential escape 
roy a watawy grave, When half way from the shpre one 
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of those sudden squalls, common at theCape, struck our 
boat, and the gunwale on the lee side-went under water, 
which poured in on us for a few seconds; and when we 
reached the side of the ship, another boat, laden witt 
luggage, dashed into us, The boatman having lost all 
self-command, acted like a madman, and called out, I 
care not if we all go down together.” 

Including some of our friends from the Cape, there 
were ten passengers in the ship, and to our great surprise 
and delight all were of one mind in religion. ‘This, how- 
ever, did not sweeten the temper of our young captain, 
who declared he had never before heard of religion being 
talked of at a dinner-table. He had often met the 
Bishop of London at his father’s table, and de never 
uttered a woid on religion, 

This young man was the son of a wealthy stockbroker, 
and at the age of twenty-five was appointed to the com- 
mand of one of his father’s ships, which early promotion 
turned his head. He was, without exception, the vainest 
man'T ever met, and he often declaed there was no pro- 
fession in the world in which he was not capable of 
rising tothe top. + 

He put the second officer in arrest on the plea of dis- 
obedience, but really, as we all knew, because the ladies 
paid more attention to his jynior than to himself, 

The captain conducted public worship on Sufiday, but 
the passengers often met in our large stern cabin for 
reading the Bible and prayer. 
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We had a tenet yoyage to Calcutta, and after visit- 
ing Di. Duff's and ‘other Mission Institutions in that city, 
we embarked for Madras, and proceeded to Toomkoor, 
and I once more assumed charge of my Division, which 
was well cared for during my absence by my talented 
fiiend, Captain Chalmers, who shortly after retired from 
the service and returned to England, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Proceed with my Regiment to Burmah,—Incidents on Voyage and. 
in connection with the Taking of Rangoon, 


AVING been directed to join my regiment (the oth 

M.N.I), under orders for Buumah, I embarked on 

the last day of Mach, 1852, in the East India Company’s 

Man-of-War, the Moozuffer, and sailed the following day 
for Rangoon, 

Tere were in all 1,500 souls on board, but Captain 
Borthwick and I had a fine large cabin between us, and 
our commanding offiger and I were invited by the captain 
of the ship to mess at his table and share his splendid 
saloon, Thus I suffered no personal inconvenience, and 
my time was fully occupied in reading. The ship was 
furnished with a good library, which containgl all the 
works then published on Burmah and the war of 1824. 

Nothing of particular interest ocgurred curing te 
voyag®, except that there was great exgitement one%nid- 
night, cased by the Sergeant-Majory of my regiment 
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jumping overboard. He had been drinking hard in 
Madras before embatking, and was suffering from delirium 
-trenens. A boat was at once lowered, and a sailor 
caught the poor man by his hair as he was sinking, He 
continued delirious during the rest of the voyage, but was 
placed urfder restraint. ‘ 

The crowd was too gieat to admit of my speaking to 
the sailors on deck, but I had some interesting conversa- 
tions on religion with officers of my own regiment, and 
also with several naval officers, 

The captain swore a good deal the first day, but on 
being gently remonstrated with, restrained himself after- 
wards, and asked if he might not say, “God bless the 
Queen ;” then turning to another officer, accounted for 
his change of conduct by remarking, “ My oaths go 
through Captain Dobbs’ heart.” 

We reached the mouth of the Irrawaddy on the 7th of 
April, and the General proposed attacking the stockades 
on the river opposite Rangoon, on Sunday the,11#h, but 
the naval authorities objected on the ground that theree 
was no necessity to break the Sabbath, Arrangements 
were consequently made for offensive operations the fol- 
lowing morning. Through some mismanagement, the 
Mosuger and Sesostris cast anchor within musket-shot 
of the yjockade, when the Vatteries of the enemy opened 
on use Providentially for us they had no gunners capable 
@ taking our leyel, It can easily be imagined what 
hafoc woul havg occurred among fifteen hundr€d men, 
at stich close quarters, could the gifts have béen brought 
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to bear onus, During the first ten minutes our excites» 
ment was intense, as ammunition for both guns and 
muskets had to be brought up from the hold. After.a 
short delay our sixty-eight pounders opened fire, accom- 
panied by volleys from a thousand muskets, and the 
batteries were soon silenced, > 

A few of the Sepoys were wounded, and my arm-chair 
was smashed, but all the injuries sustained were caused 
by pieces of iron chain which struck the rigging and 
glanced downwards. Captain Armstrong of the szst Foot 
in the Feroz was killed, and there were a few casualties 
among the rank and file in the other ships. 

On the firing ceasing, boats were lowered and parties 
of soldiers and tars were landed to clear out the stock- 
ades. One singular incident occurred; a Burmese jumped 
out of the stockade into the river, and struck out, when 
all our Sepoys, before the officers could interfere, fired at 
him, as did also thousands from the other ships. We 
sawahe, balls striking round the poor fellow thick as hail, 
yet he escaped without a scratch, and was taken on board 
one of the ships, in a boat lowered for that purpose. 

Another incident’ was the escape of a poor woman, 
drifting down the river in a small boat. Volley after 
volley was fired at her, and that by British soldiers, who 
doubtless acted thoughtlessly and on the impulse of the 
moment ; there was, however, great indignation, among 
all who witnessed the dccurrence, Py - 

I Imad on this occasion an opportunity ofobservigg the 
backwardness of regimental officers {> assume responsi- 
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wbility. The stockade opposite the A/osugfer was evidently 
abandoned, but thee guns were left in position, Our 
Colonel was urged to send an officer and party on shore 
_ to spike the guns; he admitted this ought to be done, 
but as he had received no instructions on the subject, he 
could noteact on his own responsibility. The next 
morning the guns were gone, to be used against us on 
the next occasion. 

We landed after breakfast on Monday, and some of 
the outworks of the fort were cleared, but owing to delay 
in landing the siege train, the Fort itself was not attacked 
till Wednesday. 

Five officers were struck down by the sun during the 
opeiations on the fist day, two of whom died imme- 
diately, and the others were invalided. My Commanding 
Officer also had a natiow escape. We had some inci- 
dents on the fast night which might have proved tragical, 
owing to the defective arrangements made by our General. 
Tastead of having pickets posted by his own staff, ad in 
communication with each other, he merely ordaied each 
regiment to post a picket. 

My company was the one selected by our Colonel. 
Soon after dark, bullets came whizzing over our heads 
from the jungle, at some distance, when my Subaltern 
anfl I directed the sentries, posted 200 yards in advance, 
to fire af the spot indicated by the next flash. On their 
firipg the whole company became excited, and fired volley 
aftergyolley, @nd the bullets whizzed over our Reads, 
Eventually their firing was stopped, and no harm happened 
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either to officers or sentries. Shortly after, a message. 
came from the officer commanding {hé picket of the 35th 
NI to inform us we had fired into them, and we after- 
wards learned that the firing from the jungle was by the 
picket of H. M. srst. The probability is there was no 
enemy near us. « 

In two subsequent instances, I was convinced, 
officers weie accidentally shot by our own men. In the 
first, our light company was skirmishing, or to speak 
more correctly, was occupying the woods in the vicinity 
of our camp, to dislodge any of the enemy who might be 
found lurking there. In the course of the afternoon an 
officer of another regiment requested me to take up his 
position in the wood, as he was ondered to the front, On 
my replying that the light company of the 9th were 
already there, he exclaimed, with great suuprise, 
“Indeed !” and said no more, I had heard a good deal 
of firing, and the subaltein of our light company and 
onemsepoy were wounded, though they had seen no 
Burmese anywhere. 

In the second case, an officer of another regiment was 
severely wounded, evidently by one of his own men, as 
the enemy was not in sight. I will not particularize, as 
there was some indignation expressed by the officers of 
the regiment, at the supposition of their men having fited 
under nervous excitement, but really there was Mothing to 
be ashamed of, The suspicion that a Burmese might be 
lurking under every tree was calciilatedsto shakg the 
strongess nerves ef men who would be bold as lions 
with an enemy if view, 
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» On the second day an alarm was given that a large 
body of the enemy was seen in the wood close to our 
encampment, I 1ushed into the wood, accompanied by a 
number of my men : the alarm turned out to be false ; but 
when I got back I found my servant gone with my chair, 
blanket, and teapot. He returned late in the evening, 
and explained that he had learned during the former 
war (which he had gone through) to take care of his 
master’s —propeity in this way, an explanation I considered 
satisfactory. On the afternoon of the third day, the 
great Pagoda was stormed, and the Fort taken. 

My company composed part of the rear-guard, Some 
bullets whizzed over my head, and spent-balls fell close 
to me, but otherwise I knew nothing of the fight. 

One officer and a few men were killed ; but the univer- 
sal opinion of the amy was, that an enterprising general 
would have taken the Fort the first day of our operations, 
and probably without loss. 

We ascertained that the enemy had at first been sjrong 
in numbers ; but that the governor was frightened by , 
the shells from the ships bursting near him, and that after 
he retiled to a pit for safety, he wa wounded in the leg 
by the splinter of a shell, This convinced him that the 
shells had eyes and could see him ; and he forthwith fled, 
with the main body of his army, leaving only 5,090 men 
behind, & : 

qhe great Pagoda was the stronghold of the Fort, On 
the gpproachtof thé storming party, the Burmese were 
preparing to abandon it, without firing a shot, but through 
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some extraordinary blunder, which, as far as I know, was,, 
never satisfactorily accounted for, the’bugle sounded the 
halt when our troops were half way up the steps, and the 
enemy supposing our men were afraid to advance, turned. 
and delivered a volley, but fled on our men rushing for~ * 
ward, Late in the evening my company was ordered 
into the Fort, and as I supposed there had been a great 
slanghter of the enemy, I was afraid to lie down in the 
dark, lest I should find myself unpleasantly near a dead 
body. t 

My junior subaltern had fallen sick, and when Williams 
(the semor sub) and I asked the sentries for a drink of 
water, they said they had only a small supply mixed with 
native liquor. Williams took some, for which he suffered 
severely, as he was kept awake all night by burning thirst, 
I considered it was more prudent to bear moderate thirst 
than run any risk, and having no duty to keep me awake, 
enjoyed a good sleep on the ramparts, under the canopy 
of hgaven, 

Durmg the first three days we lost, in all, seventy 
officers and men, but the sun was our principal enemy. 
At first we were eftcamped without shelter by day or 
night, but on Friday we occupied houses , belonging to 
the Burmese priests, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Arrival of Rev, Vivian Bull and Rev, Mr. Burney—My Com- 
manding Officer ordered to Bassein—Obtain command of Six 
Companies—Rebuilding of town—The American Missionaries 
—Account of the Karens—Trip up the river with Rev, Mr. 
Vinton. 

APT, IRBY, the only decidedly religious man at that 

time in the regiment, remained for some days after 
we had taken the Fort on the bank of the river, two 
miles off, where I daily visited him for reading of the 

Scriptures and prayet, All the officers of the oth lived 

at fust in a large house, in which we also messed. 

From the first I commenced public worship on Sun- 
day, which was attended by all my brother officers, 
except one, who openly professed himself a sceptic. 
The first Sunday he remained in the 100m, and cgntimued 
writing while the service was going on ; of this I took no 
notice at the time, but afterwards spoke to him in a 
kindly way, about the propriety of réspecting the feelings 
of others, The effect was that he privately sought in- 
formation on the subject of Christianity, and we had 
sole interesting conversatidhs ; his health, however, 
soon brglt down, and he was obliged to leave Burmah. 

J,continyed these services till the arrival, in June, of 
the aplains*rom, "Bengal and Madras, The on@ from 
Madras was my ald friend, Vivian Budi, with whem Thad 
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some enjoyable seasons of prayer. He had come round 
by Calcutta, where he met with heatt-rending case 
of a hopeless death-bed, One of my brother Com- 
missioners joined the force as a Volunteer, but shortly 
after the Tort was taken, an attack of acute dysentery 
obliged him to leave Rangoon, and proceed tg Calcutta. 
Mr, Bull knew poor M, veiy well in Mysore, and 
visited him on his death-bed ; the sick officer listened to 
all he said, but from first to last made but one response, 
“Tam not fit to die” He had been, often spoken to on 
the subject of religion, both by Capt. Chalmers and 
myself. This officer had excellent abilities, and, humanly 
speaking, might have had a brilliant career. 

The following instance will further illustrate what I 
have already said about the backwardness of military 
men to assume responsibility, and how red tape often 
binds men in office. 

A very large mail arrived fiom Madras on the goth of 
April, and though the vessel was not proceeding beyond 
Rangoott, all the boxes were addressed to Moulmein, 

* The almost universal conclusion arrived at was, that 
some stupid, ignorané clerk in the Madias post-office had 
made a mistake ; yet it was considered necessary by the 
postal authorities to keep the boxes unopened till a ship 
was ready to take them on t Moulmein, ® 

I went to our Brigadier (Elliott), and profosed his 
reporting the matter to the General, which he did. The 
General, however, would not venture to giva any ordéts, 
but referged the case to the Comnfodore (Lambert), 
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This officer ie demurred on the ground that the 
General was the only authority after the boxes had been 
landed. I then introduced myself to the Commodore, 
“and pleaded that all the mairied men, including myself, 

* thought it a great hardship to be deprived of their letters 
for ten days, or longer. 

The Commodore was a most amiable, kind-hearted 
man; and though he declined to accede to the formal 
official application, he was overcome by my personal 
pleading, went to the office, and gave the post-master 
authouity to open the boxes. It was then found that 
the mail was for Rangoon, and not Moulmein | 

After Captain Irby joined us, a small Poongée house 
was assigned to him and myself for our accommodation ; 
with much thankfulness, I moved into it from the large 
building in which we were all crowded together. 

This change enabled me to get our religious friends 
to assemble on Sunday evening, and on other occasions, 
for reading and prayer. Eleven thus met together, in- 
cluding the Colonel of the 35th N.I. After ¢ while I 
began a week-day meeting for the soldiers, which was 
attended by about thirty. ° 

Mr, Burney, the Bengal Chaplain, also got up lectures 
on secular subjects for the soldiers, in which I was happy 
teetake a part. I believed that every means of improve- 
ment ang healthy recreation, including out-door sports, 
would ‘not only tend to keep the thoughtless out of 
te tation, lyit would also prove beneficial to rjigious 
men, by enlarging*their minds, 
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In May- my commanding officer vas ordered to 
Bassein, with four companies of the gth, and remained 
there on garrison duty after the capture of thal place, 
The command of six companies thus devolved on me, 
including all the duties of a commandant; for, owing to the 
gieat delay in communicating with Bassein, the military 
authorities referred all matters connected with the regi- 
ment for my disposal, and an extra adjutant was appointed 
to assist me, 

I was more than happy to get something to do, though 
this temporary promotion did not bring any extra remu- 
neration. 

It is now time to describe the marvellous effect which 
followed our occupation of the fort, The Burmese 
Governor had entirely destroyed the town, for the pur- 
pose of depriving our troops of cover and provisions, and 
this necessitated the flight of the inhabitants into the 
surrounding forests, They all flocked back as soon ag 
their own troops disappeared, and set to work ener- 
getically to rebuild their houses. They also brought us 
supplies of all kinds, 

The town sprang ap like a mushroom ; and this was 
equally true of the large village of Kemendine, which 
also had been destroyed. 

The following incident wil] show the mutual confidenge 
between us and the people. 

There is a large lake near Rangoon, about sit miles 
in circumference, on one side pretty. open, afd on Zhe 
other with dense jungle close up tothe water's Gige, 
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About three weeks after’‘our occupation I walked round 





ial 
this lake alone, without weapon of any kind, It never 


occurred to me that some of the Burmese soldiers, Jurking 

“in the vicinity, might take a pot-shot at me, till I heard 
a rustling among the trees, I could not detect any one; 
and believe there really was no danger. The drave 
soldiers had fled to a distance, and the people were our 
friends, 

Talso several times visited Kemendine, and on one 
occasion a young man came alongside of me, and, 
laughing, signified by signs that I was head and shoulders 
taller than himself. 

The American Missionaries, with their families, re- 
turned to Rangoon from Moulmein as early as practic. 
able. 

Mr, Kincaid erected a comfoitable house in the centre 
of the new town, with a large room to be used as a tem- 
porary chapel. In this room, for some'time, I conducted 
a service on Sunday evenings, which was attended by 
many, including the missionaries. The latter* availed 
themselves of my assistance to enable them to give more 
attention to their work among the watives. 

One of the anomalous features of poor, weak human 
nature, connected with these engagements, was, that 
ifongh these missionaries gyere happy to be led in 
worship # by an Episcopalian layman, being close 
Baptists, they could not admit me to the Lord's table, 
I neverthelegs greatly enjoyed my intercourse with these 
intelligent, excelléht men ; thankful, for my own liberty 
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to serve thé Lord in any way open to me. ‘The Mission- 
ary to the Karens, Mr, Vinton, re-built the Mission-house 
in Kemendine, and commenced his work among that 
people, with, his wonted energy and enthusiasm, ably 
assisted by his wife. I was sitting with them when the 
newspaper atrived which contained the reply, from the 
wife of the President to the ladies of England, who had 
urged her to use her influence for the suppression of 
slavery in the United States, The reply was to the effect 
that when England got rid of the far worse slavery, which 
prevailed in collieries and manufactories, the ladies of 
. that country might interest themselves about the defects 
of their neighbours, 

Mrs, Vinton, though abhorring slavery, was proud of 
her country, and at once exclaimed, “ Yes, she is quite 
right; there is very little difference between us.” To 
this her husband replied, ‘There is all the difference in 
the world; the old country is doing everything to get 
rid ofjher abominations, but what are we doing ?” 
ae may here give some account of the Karens, derived 
from personal intercourse and information derived from 
the Missionaries, ‘These tribes were subject to the 
Burmese (I write only of those known to me in Lower 
Burmah), and in the war of 1824 welcomed our troops ; 
‘by withdrawing our soldiers from Rangoon, on the ter 
mination of the war, we left them to their fate y yet on 


our return to the country they again attached them- 
ns a 


selves tp us. os 
This pegple were in some respects very different from, 
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_ the Buumese. The men were given to intemperate habits, 
but the women never drank any intoxicating beverage ; 
they were much better-looking than the Burmese women, 

* and modestly covered their breasts and neck, If we can 
credit the information given by the Missionaies, the 
Karen women were chaste beyond those of any other 
nation. I was assured that only one Karen woman was 
ever known to depart from the paths of viitue, and she 
was enticed to Moulmein under false pretences, She 
escaped on the first oppoitunity, and on returning home 
was cordially received by her family. 

The women of this tribe, not only those who had 
embraced Christianity, but also those in heathenism 
shook hands with me with the most perfect ease and 
respect. Some time after we took Rangoon, but while 
still at war with the Burmese, I accompanied Mr. Vinton 
on a trip up the river, as he wished to visit some of his 
converts. In the couse of our trip, and when about 
one hundred miles from Rangoon, Mr. Vinton proggeded 
inland a few miles, with the intention of spending the 
night in a Karen village, The head man of the Bur 
mese village nearest to the poin® where our boat was 
anchored, put up for me within a couple of hours, a hut 
made with bushes and leaves; he also offered to send a 
Guard for my protection dusing the night. ‘ 

Thydigh Mr, Vinton's catechist, I declined his kind 
offer, ang explained that we had brought no weapons, 
that there was no “enmity between us and the peaple, and 
Thad the most Perfect confidences i in the pgotection of 
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God, who ‘made us all. I never slept more soundly, 
having no one near me during the'night, except my 
Madras servant. 
Mr. Vinton rejoined me the next day, and we received 
the gieatest attention and kindness during the trip, The 
only enemies we encountered weie mosquitpes of an 
immense size, which infest the river. 

There ‘was one formidable description of foe often met 
with—pirate boats. Mr. Kincaid gave me an account of 
his encounter with one of them. 

He was going up the river with his wife and children, 
when one of these boats was seen approaching ; the only 
weapon in,his boat was an old pistol with a broken lock, 
and when the pirate came within heaiing, he presented 
his pistol, and with a loud voice, commanded his boat» 
men not to fire till he discharged his pistol. The ruse 
had the desired effect, the boat turned, and he burst into 
tears from over-stiained nerves, 

Before receiving the rite of baptism, the Karen con- 

,verts were required to solemnly pledge themselves to 
abstain from all strong drink ; and I had at least one 
independent testimony to their steadfastness, afforded by 
my brother-officers on their return from Bassein, where 
there were a considerable number of Karen Christians, 
The officers in every possible way endeavoured to malte 
them drink wine and spirits, but could not, in single 
instance, induce them to break their pledge. 
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CHAPTER IIL, 


. 

Incidents in the life of a Political Officer,—Explosion of a Ma- 
gazine.—Sketches of Capt. Johu Rundall, R.E., and*Lieutenant 
Cooke,—Vamious Anecdotes, 


Some incidents in the life of our political officer, Captain 
L——, may be interesting and calculated to shew young 
men that great abilities, when not under the control of 
right principle, prove a snare and not an advantage to 
the possessor, 

Captain L—— was Interpieter and Assistant to the 
Commodore, in the early negotiations with the Burmese 
authorities, previous to war being determined on ; and, in 
the judgment of the American Missionaries, founded on 
information derived from the natives, Captain Ly—® was 
responsible for the war. 

He wished for it, as affording an, opening for his inor- 
dinate ambition, and instead of being conciliatory in the 
interviews with the Governor, was quite the reverse, The 
Governor was known to declare that if peaceably-disposed 
ambassadors had been sent %ll might have been quietly 
settled, # The Commodore being ignorant of the language 
wes, of c@urse, very much dependent on his Assistant, 
an@ in the “inal interview only a junior naya? officer 
accompanied Captain L——. 
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I was brought into personal contact ‘vith this officer 
when I got the command of my regiment, and could not 
but admire his abilities, He occasionally joined our mess- 
table, and I would have considered him a welcome guest 
if he had not shocked me by profane swearing. On the 
first day he dined with ug; after I. assumed command, I 
addressed him in these words; “L, we would all greatly 
enjoy yowr genial and agreeable conversation if not inter 
larded with oaths.” His reply was, “I declare I would 
burst if I did not let them out.” He was not, however, 
offended, and we always remained on friendly terms, 
though he ceased coming to the mess, We met occasion- 
ally elsewhere, and he never again swore in my presence, 

Some time after I was appointed member of a Com- 
mittee of enquiry to investigate some of his reckless 
arbitrary proceedings, ‘The General having disapproved of 
a proposal made by L—— ‘to send a force against a 
robbei’s stockade, he secretly levied a force of 500 
Burmese, and sent them to attack the stockade, under 
the contmand of a halfcaste clerk, This drave fellow, 
on the first volley from the robber’s stronghold, threw 
himself down in the bottom of the boat, and his party 
fled, with the loss of some of their number, 

In the then disordered state of the country these pro- 
ceedings might not have came to the knowledge of the 
General, had not L—’s emissaries extorted bybes from 
some of the better class of the people to escape impress- 
ment, The victims eventually complained, and an*en- 


.quiry was ordered, Their complaifts were fully “sub: 


4 
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stantiated, and also another complaint of Captain L-—- 

“taking the law into his own hands, and flogging an accused 

man in his piivate residence. Captain L—— was dis- 

« ‘missed fiom his appointment, but subsequently obtained 
" the post of Deputy-Commissione: in Burmah, 

Fe had not, however, learned wisdom, especially in 
connection with the natives of the country. He often 
remarked at the mess-tables that he knew he would be 
assassinated from motives of jealousy or revenge, His 
apprehensions tuined out to be well founded. He was 
found murdeed in his bed, with a woman's clothes 
thrown on his body. 

I always admiued intellectual power and coutage, and, 
while recognising God's righteous retribution, I mourned 
over this poor fellow’s fate. 

With the éxception of robberies perpetrated by large 
gangs, the Fort and new town of Rangoon remained un- 
disturbed, though there were constant tumouts of intended. 
night attacks, as also of conspiracies to blow up,our 
powder magazines, ° 

The troops were sometimes tuined out at night by 
false alarms, but this was only a littfe excitement, which 

+ broke the dull monotony of gariison life. The most 
exciting and dangerous event which occurred was the 
ex@losion of one of the magagines, 

The officers and men had erected a theatre close to 
one of these magazines, and fears were often expressed 
that through the cafelessness of soldiers, who wey not 
always sober, the tReatre might take Gre and bla up the 
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magazine, + The result was exactly opposite, for the ex- 
plosion destroyed the theatie. . 

The circumstances were as follows :~ 

A lascar cooked his food (he was seen doing so) under* 
the magazine, which was raised on posts, and somehow 
or other, a spark from his fire must have found its way, 
through a crack or crevice in the floor, to the powder, 
Every movable aticle in my house, and, I believe, 
throughout the Fort, was more or less disturbed, I ran 
to the place, but was met by the chief engineer, who 
warned me that the explosion of two other magazines 
was imminent. Burning timbers actually fell upon one,, 
but through the courage and energy of some of the officers 
and men, they were removed and extinguished, and no 
further harm resulted, 

My oldest and most intimate friend in Burmah was 
Captain John Rundall, Field Engineer with the Madras 
army. I knew this officer from his fast arrival in India ; 
and gl will gratify my own feelings by giving a brief sketch 
of his career, which will, Iam sure, be acceptable to many 
of his surviving friends. Rundall served with distinction 
in the war with Chih, and showed a noble disinterested 
spirit in allowing a general order, giving the credit of an 
exploit ofhis to another officer, to remain uncontradicted, 

He was pre-eminently conscientious, and this was "%x- 
emplified by his sending to the secretary ofp the total 
abstinence association his pledge card, and a galt 
inflicéed fine of 50 rupees ; merely b&causghe had, under 
the pangg of thirst,svhen in pursuit of the enemy, drank 


* 
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some water mixed with brandy, when there was no other 
~ : 
liquid piocurable. * : 


On his return to Madvas he married a lady of his own 
deep religious characte: ; her father, the senior member 
of the revenue board, though not considered a religious 
man, declaiing that he would prefer his young friend 
Rundall (then a subaltein), as a son-in-law to the officer 
of the hightest rank in India, Rundall was ia Coorg 
when he 1eceived orders to proceed to Burmah, and 
en route to Madras, spent a few hours with me in 
Mysore. At the time I had no expectations of having 
to jom my regiment, but my orders artived late in the 
evening. Mrs. Rundall had a most distressing presenti- 
ment, that her husband was not to return. 

During the war, Rundall distinguished himself, and 
saved the lifé of an officer of the Bengal Engineers, 
by killing a powerful Burmese, who had overpowered 
him. And on another occasion, at night, he gave his 
dlanket to another officer, and this act of self regis 
orought on an attack of fever, 

We were much together, till the end of September, 
when he proceeded with the advance#l column to Prome. 

I must here mention an incident which occurred when 
(dined with him at the engineer mess (which included 
hesofficers of both Presidencips), 

During ,dinner, the medical officer attached to the 
sngineers, advanced some gross infidel opinions, which y 

‘felftonstraingd to controyert on the principle laid gown 
y Sclomon, “Answer a fool according to his folly,” for 
lis arguments weremot deserving of seri¢us-refutation, _ 
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All present, most of them young engineers, expressed 
their satisfaction at the rebuke I administered, by striking 
the table with their fists., This made Dr. P. very angiy, 
and he charged me with having used ungentlemanly 
language. The Colonel, though himself a sceptic, was 
upright and honourable, and he at once stopped the Dr, 
saying, “Captain Dobbs has said nothing that 1s unfair 
or objectionable.” When Rundali and I left the mess- 
house he, being very deaf, observed, “ What did that man 
say? He looked a fiend, but I could not catch a word.” 

Shortly after his aiival in Prome, Rundall contracted 
a severe fever, which caused his friends much anxiety, 
but he wrote to me 1eporting his complete recovery ; 
howevei, a few days after, the tidings of lus death fiom 
cholera was communicated by a friend, and his wife 
heard of the painful event before his last letter reached 
her, 

I had been expecting to follow my dear friend to 
Progne, and I grieved to think he would not be there, 
He was truly ripe for the blessed change, being lowly in 
spirit, yet decided in doctrine and practical religion. 
He died surround@d by a group of sorrowing friends, 
most of them his brother-officers, and shortly before he 
passed away said, “Tell all I am very happy,” 

Many of my fiiends accaypanied the column to Prome, 
as also several soldieis of H.M. 57th foot and ap artillery- 
man, all of whom had either been converted, or"restored 
frompback-sliding, through our meetings i Rangoo®, 

A frignd in Maghas sent me a sméil ihe, conttining 
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both seculat and religious books, for the use of'the men. 
These were greatly prized, the more so,they themselves 
said, because their own officers had not made any pro- 
‘vision for their entertainment. Mr. Bull united with us 
in our officers’ meeting, but his many engagements pre- 
yented his taking pait in those got up for the soldiers. 


The following instances will illustrate some of the 
a 





various characters met with in the world. 

An officet who attended the soldieis’ meeting, hap- 
pened to meet in Rangoon with some Mormon emissaries, 
who persuaded him to join their sect, under the assurance 
that the stories about their immorality were untrue, and 
that their doctrines were confirmed by miracles. When 
T expostulated with him, he defended his conduct on the 
plea that he was bound to believe every man’s profession 
till proved to “be wrong. As I considered his example 
was likely to be injurious to uneducated soldiers, I re- 
quested him to give up attending our meeting. 

He was baptised, and ordained an elder, but very sapn 
left his new friends, and denounced them as impostors 
and villains, 

Three soldiers recently arrived in®*Rangoon came to 
‘me one day for conversation before the commencement 
of our meeting, I soon ascertained that they were 
ign@rant of my principle of union with all true believers ; 
that they vere, in fact, “exclusive brethren.” As the 
most Satisfactory way of fully explaining my views, I 
sclecigd that ewgning*for exposition the 4th chapteg of 
Ephesians, After tfe meeting was or, Corpoyl Cole 
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remarked to me, these men will never come again ; and 
he was right, I never saw them afterwards. i i) 

The following account of Lieut, Cooke, of the Madras 
Commissariat, will, I am sure, be considered interesting? 
This young officer and Lieut, Forlong were great favour-: 
ites of Brigadier M‘Neil, commanding Vellore; the 
Buigadier volunteered for Burmah, and urged his young 
friend's ¢0 follow his example. Forlong declined, saying 
that on principle he disapproved of volunteering, but if 
ordered to Burmah would gladly serve under the Briga- 
dier. Cooke obtained permission to accompany his 
friend, and both volunteered to go on to Pegue. The 
younger officer had to obtain special permission fiom 
the head of his department, as his own duties did not re- 
quire his presence at Pegue. 

Shortly after his arrival he was standihg with the 
General and his Staff before the Fort, and the first shot 
fired passed through his lungs; and on the same day 
Brigadier M‘Neil was struck down by the sun, 

Codke was brought into Rangoon, where he had many 
friends to attend to his body, but my special privilege 
was to read to andpray with him. orsome days hopes 
of his recdvery were entertained, but pieces of hone had 
lodged in one of his lungs, which caused great agony ; 
he was, however, wondergilly supported, never lostathe 
assurance of his salvation, and enjoyed mych of his 
Saviour’s presence, y 

Tyvo or three days before his death he ecame ifhcon- 
scious, gnd I praygd earnestly that Ye he departed con- 
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sciousness might be restored, and that my dem young 
brother might be enabled to bear once*more his dying 
testimony to the love of God in Christ Jesus. My prayer 

twas abundantly answered ; consciousness was restored, 

‘and the dying Christian expressed to those around him 
his perfect pappiness, and then almost immediately re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness, and died the following fore. 
noon, _" 

The Brigadier never recovered consciousness fiom the 
moment he was shuck down, and nothing could be 
known of his state of mind, but his fiiend Forlong wrote 
to me that he had often known him to weep over his 
sins, 

Without attempting to draw any conclusions from these 
facts, I may observe that the extraordinary mortality 
among the officers who volunteered for service was often 
the subject of convetsition in Burmah., It may be that 
the volunteers were too rash, 

I cannot here omit giving an instance of the strang 
bond which exists hetween those who love the Lord 
Jesus. Major —+—~had a severe attack of confluent 
smallpox, which was considered so inf€ctious that his own 
vrelatives were afraid to approach the door, thuch less 
enter the house with the sick man; yel a young ensign 
and®I, though Major-——— was personally unknown to 
us before, Igs arrival in Rangoon, constantly visited him 
to comfort him by reading the Word of God. We both felt 
this to Ope a dutygf love, and we had no personal fear @f in- 
fection, We howevét could, and did mgake allowgnce for 
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men who'looked not beyond seid ona and had the 
fear of death Mefore them—a fear ‘from which, by fe 
grace of God, we had been delivered. Our friend after 
some weeks of suffering recovered, and still lives. ian 

T have often observed that men who would march ic 
the cannon’s mouth without fear, are alarmed when they 
come in contact with infectious or contagious discase, 

All the officers who met at my house, with the ex- 
ception of Irby, accompanied the column to Prome, but 
by fresh arrivals our numbers increased. One young 
officer, who had recently joined my regiment, came once, 
but did not return, giving as his reason that he was afitiid 
if he came again he would be converted, which 1¢- 
minded me of St. Augustine’s prayer, ‘Lord, give me 
the victory over my lust, but not yet.” 

The soldiers’ meeting was still moire largely attended, 
and my house was generally filled. I cannot, however, 
say that I was aware of results coming up to my expec- * 
tagions. 

Mere military opeiations do not coine within the scope 
of my programme, but I must say, flom first to last, the 
Burmese, as soldidts, were despicable foes ; though bold 
daring men were to be found in the gangs of robbers, who, 
plundered all, friend and foe alike, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Visit to Moulthem—Escape of the American Missionaties and others 
—Evangelisuic work—Anecdotes—~ Return to Rangoon ~—-Ex- 
ploit of Lieuts, Tiavers, and Clogston—Attack on St8ckade of 


Robber Chief. 


LL being quiet in Rangoon and neighbourhood, I 

+ got a month's privilege leave to visit Moulmem, 
for which place I embarked on the 1st of January, 1853. 
T had intended to stay with my old fiiend, Col, Chailes 
Wahab, but as he had been ordered to join the force 
maiching to ,fonghoo, I was on auival welcomed by 
Melville Hare, a young officer, and son of my old Cape 
friends, 

In Moulmein I had the great pleasure of meeting 
several families who were of one mind with myselM@in 
religion, I also made the acquaintance of the American 
Missionaries, amongst whom were Mz, and Mis. Wade, 
who had passed though all the horrors of the war of 
57823-24, and gave me an account of their escape, 

When Rangoon was attacked, the familics of the 
MisSionaries, together with tl American and English 
residents, #ho had left before the arrival of the fleet, 
were ggnfineg in the Custom-house near the rivet’s bank, 
and orders weietyiyeg” to execute them on the first @un 
being fired by the ships. Some of the balls strack the 
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building, and passed through it close lo the occupants, 
who looked upon them as friends, and tlie roar of tlfe 
cannon as sweeter than music.” At fist the guaids 
fled, but shoitly returned, and conveyed their prisondts 
soe distance, that the execiitioners might, beyond the 
range of the guns, peiform their work of death, 

They had not, however, estumated the distance aright, 
and¢ghe friendly balls again biought deliverance, The 
yuards then carried the party to the great pagoda, con- 
ined them in a small piison, and went to the authorities 
‘or further instiuctions, “i 

The jailor, who appears to have had a fiiendly fecinig 
or the Missionaries, locked the door and carried off the 
sey. Shortly after, the Burmese officials came to carry 
yut their original purpose ; but on finding the doo: locked 
ind the jailor absent, they concluded the prisoners had 
yeen removed to some other place, 

A period of tenible suspense then followed, as the 
nmates of the prison listened to the roai of cannon, and 
‘olle¥s from small arms, and the mingled voices of Bur- 
nese and English. At last they heaid the voice of a 
iant calling for tle key, followed by thundeting knocks 
t the door, which Sir Aichibald Campbell, the Com-., 
yander-in-Chief, actually kicked open. 

All danger was now oyer, and for the fist timegthe 
risoners broke down; the lengthened strain told fear- 
uly on their nerves. We 

‘fhe Wades were the only Baptists in Burmé&® who 
ase above sectarian prejudices, atl fivited me Eo inin 
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them at the Lord’s Table, with their native congregation, 
This Migsionary’s wvoik was entirely arsong the natives, 
; The first Sunday T ‘was at Moulmein I went to the 
Church in the morning, and to the Baptist Chapel in the 
evening. The chaplain of the former was very high 
Church, and the minister of the latter, Mr. S., a cold, dry 
pieacher ; the consequence was his English congregation 
was vely small. He invited me to conduct the s@vice, 
and preach the two following Sunday evenings. On the 
fust I had a large congregation, and on the second 
ne rly all the officers and ladies m Moulmein attended, 
Fe ead of writing fiom memory, I annex an extract 
fiom a letter to my wife, which gives the resul¢ of my 
visit to this delightful cantonment: “T preached to the 
Burmese congregation, though an interpreter, at half- 
past ten, and in the evening, to a large assembly of my 
countrymen. I never, since ‘we left the Cape, so fully 
realised the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
preaching for an hour fiom Ephesians vi. 11, 12. .e8 
“ Some of the gayest ladies n Moulmei were present ; 

and I may say, with the most perfect literal truth, the 
most fixed attention was evinced from beginning to end, 
J hear that much interest m the truth has been excited. 
God grant that there may be more than passing impres- 
siofts, Captain Johnstone, the oldest religious officer 
here, says ghat I am abundantly compensated by the fruits. 
of thig visit glone, for all the personal sacrifice involved 
in mygbeing seagto Burmah, The condescension gf my , 
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God, owning my poor labous, humbles me to the dust ; 5 
and though God knows that the first: and éverpowering® 
object of my heart is to glorify Him by binging sinners 
to repentance, horrid self mixes with every effait to do 
good.” 

* I greatly enjoyed my visit in every way, and saw much 
of the beauties of the Martaban River, and the surround- 
ing country, but all this is to be found exquisitely 
described by others. The following incidents, however, 
may be interesting, 

Captain H. was sent up the river to occupy a stockade, 
and his most intrepid little wife wished to accompany 
him ; this, of course, could not be permitted, but the 
lady was not to be balked, She persuaded the Assistant 
Commissioner to provide her with a boat, in which she 
went alone, and joined her husband to his great surprise, 
As she could not be induced to return to Moulmein, the 
authorities solved the awkward predicament by sending 
another detachment to relieve Captain H. and his com- 
pany. 7 

Captain H, and his wife, while living in the stock- 
ade, had a narrow esCape from being sent prisoners to Ava. 
‘They crossed the river to see some remarkable caves, when 
they were observed by some Burmese, and this led to an 
ambuscade being prepared for their capture should thay 
again cross the river, They actually planned Qn excur- 
sion for the following day, but were providentially 
hindeyed by some unforeseen contingency. The follof¥ing 
incident was both curious and tragic. 9 
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On our troops marching onward from Martaban, a 
Soldier saw smoke issuing from a large bamboo, and went 
close for the puiposé of examining it, The bamboo 

\ proved to be a Burmese gun, which the retreating enemy 
‘had charged, and left with a slow match attached. The 
poor fellow was standing opposite to its mouth, when it 
exploded, blowing him to pieces. 

Iwas wonderfully braced by the Moulmein climate, 
and returned to Rangoon in the end of January, refreshed 
in mind and body. I may honestly say that daily inter- 
course with a number of my fair countrywomen, after 
beirig for nine months debarred from female society, was 
even more refieshing than the climate ; and I continue 
to indulge a fond hope that I may have led some of them 
to seek their happiness in the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

Soon after my return to Rangoon, I accompanied the 
three Missionaries to a place some miles off, where the 
first church had been built outside of Rangoon for the 
Burmese, as distinguished from the Karens, This lige 
trip was interesting to me as affording some intercourse 
with the native Christians, and I also was present at a 
baptism administered by Mr. Kincaidfthe senior Mission- 
vary: he went into the water without changing his dress, 
or even pulling off his boots, and afterwards rode home, 
wet\as he was. ° 

This bagtism was the more interesting from the fact 
that the” Missionaries had not previously heard of the 
convétt ; théy were, however, satisfied from the repgt of 
their Rative assistan that the man was,ready for baptism. ’ 
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T can vouch for the fact that the Amgrican Mission- 
aries were verf cautious in admihisteling the rite of 
baptism, and had deferred baptising hundreds of Kargns 
who wished to join the Christian Church, but of whosed 
conversion they were doubtful. At Rangoon we heard 
of the uninterrupted successful march of Ggneral Steele 
to Tonghoo, and of an amusing instance of youthful im- 
petiosity which occurred on the march, 

Lieutenant Clogston had ascertained that an ex- 
Governor of the Burmese, with an armed force, had been 
seen at some distance fiom the camp, and he could: not 
resist the impulse to have an adventure ; accompanied 
by twenty horsemen of the native irregular cavalry, he 
went in pursuit without the knowledge of the General, 

The General’s Aid-de-Camp, Lieuteyant ‘Travers, 
hearing of Clogston’s departure, was satisfied there 
was something in the wind, and started after him. They 
soon came up to the enemy, and without hesitation 
charged them, though the force was goo strong, and all 
armed ; the Burmese at once surrendered, throwing down 
their arms, the ex-Governor alone escaping into the jun- 
gle. The victorious party found a number of elephants 
and ponies with the baggage; but whilst consideringe 
what was the next step to be taken, a strong force of 
nfantry and cavalry arrived from the camp, The yung : 
officers, being special favourites, got off with ¢ reprimand 
or their escapade. 2 

Nothing particular occurred in® Rangoon, dupe the 
ext five monthsabut I continued thy several meetinos 
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We heard, however, of disastrous conflicts with robber 
chiefs—nign who had long defied ther ofvn Government, 
and were Now the only” enemies we had to, deal with. 
One chief inflicted a severe defeat on a considerable 
force, composed of soldiers and sailos under the com- 
mand of Cgptain Locke, R.N. This officer was a 
religious man, with all the reckless daring of a sailor. 
Though sttongly advised to the contrary, he attacked’the 
robbers’ stockade in front, instead of at a weak point n 
rear, which, however, would have involved a considerable 
circuit, The attacking paity was suddenly stopped by 
a deep ravine, from the other side of which a murderous 
fire was poured into them by an unseen enemy. Two 
naval and several infantry officers were killed, and a num- 
ber of men ang officers wounded, Notwithstanding this 
great loss, the remainder of the force made good their 
, retreat, and carried off their wounded. 

I have nothing special to relate from February to May, 
in which month I was, by a rather singular providenag, 
sent to Madras, 

I accidentally heard that an effective officer would 

‘ probably be sent in command of a“ large number of 
4nvalids, as there was not asingle sick officer in Rangoon, 
Tat once mote to Travers, the A.D.C., and requested 
“him & put my name before tke General, who had not 
then heard @ the proposed arrangement. The next day 
General, Steele was informed by the officers of his staff 
that it ayas necestgyy té send an effective officer with ghe 
invalids, and they submitted the names of two ¢fficers 
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for his selection. The General replied, #1 have already? 
chosen an officer, Capt. Dabbs,” é 

Accordingly I embarked on the 2rst of May én a 
small sailing vessel, with sixty native and forty Eur? 
pean invalids, I had, however, some difficulties to 
overcome, a 

The apothecary sent to me was himself an invalid, 
and utterly useless ; he brought also by mistake a wrong 
box of medicine, This I at once sent back to the Surgeon- 
General, and requested he would send me the proper 
box, and an effective apothecary. The medicine ‘chest 
was soon brought by Dr. Davidson’s personal apothecary, 
who conveyed a polite message, intimating the Surgeon- 
General’s regret that he could not send another medical 
officer. s 

On receiving this communication, I considered it my 
duty to retain the man sent with the message, and I in-. 
timated having done so to the chief military and medical 
@uthorities. When we were near the mouth of the river, a 
swift boat, one with a double crew, was observed coming 
afterus. This oat conveyed an effective apothecary, | 
who brought me a note from Dr. Davidson, expressing * 
great consternation at the thought of losing his mos? 
trusted and valued assistant, and he twice repfated, , 
“Do not keep Apothec&ry Brown.” 

Poor Brown was truly disappointed, fo though he 
had not brought any clothes, except those on hjs backs 
heewas, like myself, hoping soon, tersee his wife and 
children. 
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«The weather, was very mild, and when we got out to 
sea, the wind was so light, the captain hbisted his large 
suramer sails, and in perfect confidence, all the ports 
‘vere kept open, We thus made slow progress, when 
after two or three days, a sudden squall very nearly sent 
us to the bottom. The Lascar crew completely lost their 
presence of mind, and could do nothing while the sea 
was pouring into the port-holes, The soldiers then 
hurried to the rescue, and cut the sail ropes, when the 
vessel righted. Had there not been Europeans on board, 
we must have gone down in a minute or two, 

After this, we had fair winds for some days; there 
was, however, a great swell, and there were constant 
squalls, Contrary winds retarded our progress along the 
Sumatra coast,and we were not able to reach Acheen, 
though in sight for some days ; the only compensation 
for the delay was the view we obtained of the Golden 
Mountain, 7,000 feet high, which I felt a great desire to 
ascend. a) 

We reached the Bay of Bengal about the rst of June, 
when we encountered a hurricane, Our captain, though 
a good sailor, had been worn out,and unnerved by fatigue 
@nd want of sleep, having been obliged to remain on 
yee several successive nights. At midnight, on the 
gtd d¥ June, he knocked at my cabin door, and said 
there was evaty appearance of a cyclone ahead, and that 
if I did pot object he would put back to Acheen, from 
which place we wage ,fhen ninety miles distant. Ime- 
plied he must exercise his own judgment, but T thought 
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he was acting rightly in getting out of the influence, of 
the cyclone. 

We sailed back slowly; but when half the distance 
had been traversed, the storm abated, and we stood 
again on our course, and owing to the prevalence of 
contrary winds were much retarded, someyimes making 
only three or four knots in a day. 

bn the r4th a fair wind set in, which enabled us, 
though the sea was very rough, to reach Madras on the 
2xst. Those who believe that God answers prayer will 
not fail to mark the comcidence that the favoutable 
change in the weather commenced on the day my wife 
received my letter from Rangoon, announcing my in- 
tended departure in a small vessel at the commencement 
of the monsoon, I do believe her prayer,was heard. 

This voyage was more trying than all my travels by 
land and sea put together, and till the few days preceding 
our arrival, the constant storms and contraty winds gave 
ue ng rest. Our small vessel of 500 tons was also only 
half manned, the captain having given leave to half the 
crew, not expecting to be sent across the Bay of Bengal 
during the monsoon, Many of the natives and some of 
the European soldiers came on board in a dying state,@ 
and dropped off one after another. All this was dejfress- 
ing, yét there was a bright side. . 

Captain Castor was a pious man, and was happy to 
have not only public service on Sunday, byt alsg daily 
wowship, which was attended by some, phthe convalescent 
Protestant soldiess. ‘Twelve of these men gave their 
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joqrdial assistaace in, the management of the ship, and 
without their aid the Lascar crew could not have held 
out, ’ 

S Some of the sick men also asked me to 1ead and pray 
with them ; of these, two died happy in the Lord, and 
one of themenamed Horsley had attended my meetings 
in Rangoon, I was also cheered by the prospect of goon 
seeing my family. 

The unnatuial influence of Popery was evidenced in 
the following instance during the voyage. The comrade 
of a’ dymg man persuaded him to leave all his money to 
the priests to pay for masses, though he had a wife de- 
pendent on him. Ofcourse this will could not have been 
complied with, even if I had approved of it, 

Having fulfilled all the duties connected with my com- 
mand, I left Madras, and reached Toomcoor on the 24th 
of June, where I was allowed to remain with my family 
for two months, pending expected orders, for all staff 
officers to return to their appointments, An order issufd 
by the Governor-General appeared to clash with these 
expectations, and I was directed to return to my regi- 
ment va Calcutta. After spending a fortnight there, 

"whigh I employed visiting all the missionary and educa- 
tion}l institutions, I returned to Rangoon in October, 

Lord Dalhousie paid his sefond visit to Rangoon in 
the beginnfhg of the year, when I was informed by a 
demi-qficial note from his private secretary that my re- 
turn (© my appOiwtment in Mysore depended on “the 
Madras Government. I shewed the not? ta Sir T. @heane. 
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who observed that all the politicals wer€ humbugs, and? 
that they only wanted to get rid of my applifation by a 
side-wind, T replied that I could not agree ‘with him 
and the kind old man gave me leave to proceed i 
Madras. 

On my arrival I presented my note to the Governor, 
who, on enquiry, ascertained that the Governor-General’s 
order applied exclusively to the officers of the Bengal 
regiments, so many of whom held civil and staff appoint. 
ments that thei return from regimental duty would have 
left their respective regiments inadequately officered. 

The result of my application was the return of all the 
Madras staff officers to their appointments. Thus, as is 
often the case, the action of one man benefited many. 

To obviate the possibility of any mfSconception, I 
would here mention that I would not have applied for 
permission to leawé my regiment had the war not been ” 
concluded. 

* will conclude these sketches by briefly contrasting 
the state of society in the army during the first war, in 
1823-24, and dusing that of 1852-53, In the foimer 
there were but few books, and a very irregular and de. 
ficient supply of newspapers. In the latter, we bad a 
good supply of books, | both secular and religiojs, a, 
plentiful supply of newspapers and other literature, and 
lectures on various subjects, with other erltertainments 
for the benefit of the men. Py a a 

(During the former war there weycr very few cBaplains 
in In@ia, andoliftle or no provision could be made for 
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gihg religions instruction of the troops scattered over the 

country. %Want of “occupation led to” drinking and 
gambling, and a painful instance of the latter was men- 
fSoned to me by my friend, Genera] Browne, An officer, 
having lost everything else, at Jast staked his mattress 
and blankets, his companion again won, and coolly 
ordered his servant to take away the articles, leaving the 
other officer with nothing but the clothes on his batk. 
The demoralising effect of such habits need not be dwelt 
upon. 

During my sojourn in Burmah no cases of gambling 
came to my knowledge, and I heard very little of drink- 
ing among the officers, 

I must refer to one other point, the most painful of 
all—viz,, the afmost universal 1mmorality which prevailed 
throughout the army during the first war, Of course it 

«cannot be pretended that during the latter war all men 
were moral ; but even individual cases of open, unblush- 
ing effrontery were not heard of. The tone of society 
had greatly improved, and sin kept to dark corners, and 
, this was in a greal measure the result of the recreations 
® provided to occupy the minds of both soldiers and 
Officers. 

Bifabin, the religion of Burmah, altogether discoun- 

* tenattoes marriage; the result ig marriage is a matter of 
private arrangement, absolutely devoid of binding power, 
and th, Eurapean, alas, too often, just comes down to 
the lewa) of the hoy morals of those among whom ae 
Fesides, * 
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T cannot conclude this reference to the whr of 1824 
without mentioning that the force’ sent to Burmah by 
Lord Amherst was accompanied by the first steamer*aver 
built in India, a small iron craft, called the Déana, and 
this contributed to our success, as there was a Burmese 
prophecy to the effect that their country gould not be 
conquered till iron coald swim. This little steamer has 
the*honour of figuring upon the medal, which was given 
to all native ranks engaged in that war. 
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LNAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF THE LATE LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SiR Mark Cusson, &.C.B. 


Six Mark Cubbon’s state of health did not admit of his 
receiving those public honours on his departure from 
Bangalore, which all classes, Europeans and natives, 
were anxious to confer on him; but a large sum was 
raised to erect some memorial to perpetuate his name in 
the Mysore territory, which he had governed for twenty. 
seven yeais, 

The Commnttee. of Management decided that an 
Equestrian Statue was the most suitable, and would 
gratify the natives, and one was accordingly ordered from 
Baron Maroschettt, J 

This Statue was placed on a massive granite pedestal, 
in the centre of the parade ground, and was unveiled on 
the r6th of March, 1866, in the presence of an immijnse 
assembly. ° - 

All the troops in the Cantonment weie dguyn up on 
tilo sides, and very few, if any, of the Eurqpean ob inhabi- 
tantg were absent, The ladies, of ‘whom a large gamber 
grafed ghe ogcagion, were accommodated under a 
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spacious cahopy, beyond which the natives congregated 
in thousarfds, and on’ one side pressed dlose up to the 
platform occupied by the Chief Commissioner and the 
Principal officers. 

‘After the unveiling of the statue and the firing of the 
salute, Mr. Bowring, Chief Commissioner, gave an 
address, and expressed his admiration of the abilities * 
and high character of his illustrious predecessor, "He 
was followed by Col. Dobbs, Commissioner of the Nun- 
dydroog Division, who, with much warmth, described in 
glowing terms the many good qualities of the chief, 
whom he had loved and respected, and with whom he 
had sd cordially worked for so many years, 

On the completion of the new Public Offices, the 
Cubbon Statug was removed from the Parade ground, and 
placed in a commanding position in front of that fine 
range of buildings, where it is much admired, 

The likeness to the late General is remarkably good, 
and the success achiéved by Baron Maroschetti is maindy 
due to the assistance he received from Major Martin, 
a, gifted artist, and formerly an officer of the Mysore 
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dashed Addresses presented to Colonel R. S, Donus, 


extracted from the Bangalore Spectator. 
ee 
“The merpbers of the Deputation, accompanied bb 


Lieuteagnt-General, Cfeyeland, Major-General * Haiges, 
Mr. S, & Wallace, Mr, N, Page, Revg S, Dalzoy, &,, 
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met Colonel R. §. Dobbs at Government Louse, One 
Saturday mornihg, the goth inst, at halfpust seven 
o'clock, and presented him with an Address, Itsyas 
read by the Rev, T. Hodson, and then placed in a silvey 
tube, bearing the following inscription :-— ow eg 


« Appress presented to Colonel R, S. Dosss, Mysdre Commission, 
gu the goth of March, 1867, by the European community of 
Bangalore, on the occasion of his leaving India, 


‘DEAR Str, 

“ As in the order of Divine Providence, the time has arrived 
for your departure from India, we, the undersigned representitives 
of the European inhabitants of Bangalore, desire to convey to you 
the expression of our esteem for your character, and regret gt your 
departure, 

‘© We express no opinion as to the manner in which you have 
discharged your public duties during the forty yqars this country 

_ has hed the benefit of your services, as that will doubtless be appro* 

priately recognised by official authority, We confine ourselves to 
the spirit of your life as a private gentleman and a senior member 
of the civil and seligious community to which we belong, And 
hgving had the opportunity of knowing you, some of us almost 
from*the commencement of your career in India, we cannot but 
rejoice that your walk and conyersation haye been eminently con. 
sistent with your Christian profession, We can bear witness to 
the earnest and cathafic spirit in which you havé woiked, heartily 
uniting with afl the denominations of the Protestant Christial 
Chureh in the furtherance of every good work, and extendigg far 
and wide with an impartial hand your benevolence and charit 

“We are, therefore, not asignished to hear that the nattve®com~ ' 
munity throughout the Mysore Province, constrained to.admire this 

sistency of character, and appreciating your succe#fidl endeavour 
if their"behalf, more especially in the Chittledrogg Divigon, with 
thegimprovement and development of Which your name fies tho- 
roffghly identified, have come forward mas? generously tq comme. 
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motate these gervicts in a manner that must be most gratifying to 
‘you, And we areepleased to think that neither will your name be 
unknown to the European and East Indian youths of coming gener- 
ationse for at a recent meeting*of your friends, the following reso- 
Jution was dnanimously adopted: 


“That in the opinion of this meeting, the most appropriate 
manner in which the remembrance of Col. R. S, Dobbs’ 
Jong and honomable career in the Mysore country may be 
perpetuated, is by establishing a fund for the pmpose of 
awarding annually a gold medal, to be called *' Zhe DBbs 
Medal,” to be competed for by all Protestant Students of 
whatever race, class, or denomination, who have been edu- 
tated in the Mysore country, for the period of at least two 
years immediately preceding the examination, and whose 
age shall not be more than nineteen years, The examin- 
ation to he confined to a knowledge of Scriptuie, and con- 

* ducted orally and by written papers in the English language, 
on those broad principles upon which all Protestant Clnis- 
, tians are agreed’ 


Although we regret your removal from amongst us, and shall 
miss you asa kind and hospitable member of society, and as a wise 
and active coadjutor in every praiseworthy undertaking, yet we can- 
not but rejoice that you go back to your natjve land with such a 
measure of health and sttgngth as will enable you still further tow 
advocate and support the good cause you have so much at heart. 
« Another great cause of congiatulation is that m leaving India 
you do not return alone. The wife of your yatth has been merci- 
: fully spated to be your companion in age; and that you and she 
““Piny live for many years to diminish each other's sorrows, and to 
, increage ench other's joys, is the sincere desire of your many friends 
and w Gi-vishers in every part of the Mysore country.” 


* Bangalore, ‘ 
“20th Mauch) 1867." 
Signed by upwards of one hundred’inem- 
bers of the European Comminig, 
Civil and Military 
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" After the delivery of the Address, Colofel Qobbs made , 
the following Reply: ° . ee e 


° 
“"T have Jong enjoyed and value@ your fiiendsap, But ever 
looked for nor expected any public expression of your approbation 
or recognition of my endeavours to promote, in common with you 
selves, the religious and temporal welfare of ow fellow-cieatures, 
“I do not, however, the less heaitily thank you for thejorour 
conferred on me—an honour which is enhanced ten-fold, as coming 
fionethe representatives of all the Protestant denominations in Bangn- 
lore. Byasingular coincidence we have met on the 39th anniversmy 
of my first visit to Bangaloie, on which occasion I formed 2 solemn 
resolution to hold communion with all Protestant Chuiches, and. 
make the unity of Christians of every denomination the great qim of 
my life. By the grace and help of God, I have never swerved from the 
spirit of that resolution : as fully 1ecognised im your Addiess. How 
grateful then is it to my feelings to have not only lay fiierrls, but 
also ministers of all Protestant denominations, united this day to 
perpetuate my memory in connection with the promofion of Scriptu- 
ial knowledge in Mysore, where my wife and I l@ve spent*a long 
and happy life, with which all our associations ave pleasant, fo1, in 
strict truth, I can say we haye experienced nothing but kindness 
and consideration fiom our fiends, and are not conscious of having, 
during thirty-three years residence, been pained by one unfriendly Act 
Punkind word, Accept our united grateful thanks and affectionate 
farewell, with the humble hope of our meeting again in that king- 
dom where there shall be no more paitugs or separations for ever,” 


“On Saturday afternoon, the 6th April, a Farewell 
Address was presented to Colonel R, S, Dobbs in thy 
Centre Hall of the Government High School, on behalf 
of the native community, There were present, gq B.. 
Saunders, Esq., C.B., most of the other officers of the Com- 

nission, and several clergymen and member#oé the non- 
ficial community, besides between thee ag fou 
hyadred of the leading native gentlegien of Bangalore. 
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“The 109m was crowded: so much sd, fhat many were . 
“obiged to stand outside the entrance of the Hall. The 
proceedings were opened by Mr. Murry Gungiah, reading 
the<Sllowing Address :—— 


peak Str, 

“ As you are shortly fo depart to your native fand after an un- 
usvicdsfong, honomable, and useful career in this country, we, the 
undeisigned, beg to convey to you our sincere regret at the event, 
and to take this opportunity of expressing publicly the high esteem 
iA which you me held by the native community of the Mysore 
countiy, and the gratitude with which we shall always 1emember 
our connection with you, 

“You entered the Mysore Commission thirty-three years ago, and 
have been a co-opeiator with our much esteemed and lamented 
General ‘Sir Mark Cubbon, in all the reforms which that able states- 
man effected in the various bianches of the administration, as well as 
those improvements carried out by his talented successois, Mi. 
Saunders and Mr. Bowring. 

“Tn ‘your caparity of Superintendent of the Chittledroog Division, 
you accomplished the arduous duty of reducing a number of rebel- 
, ious Polygas to subjection, and of putting down the numerous 
"* predatory tribes who had ldhg devastated that part of the country, 

Tt would, though a pleasant, be a very leagthy, task to enume- 
rate all your beneficial acts, beginning, as they do, at a period ha. 
most of us were mere children ; but we cannot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of giving prominent mention on this occasion to your 
anxious and untiring endegvours to promote tha interest and welfare 
of the agricultural classes, '» 

The abolition of the numerous oppressive and vexatious petty 
, taxes {inder which the cultivators had long Inboured, the conveision 

‘of therBatayee system of assessment into one of money payment, and 
the repairing or the restoring of maily old dilapidated tanks and 
irrigation wor fs, are measures which, having been successfully car+ 
ried ut on your suggestion, have identified you with the prese 
prosperit? of alfclasses, end have endeared you specially to the 
Ryotg, TPomuch that they in their simple way have bestowed uQan, 
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you the familiar but, expressive epithet of ‘Dobbs @uib,’ our 
‘ Halay Gowdah.’ . . 

“Your merit in private life hag not been fess worthy ofepraise fan 
your public character, Your piety, benevolence, and Charityhave 
always been conspicuous ; you have uniformly, both by word ,and 
deed, expressed your sympathy with real distress, have endeayomed 
to relieve it, and have spated no pains to promote, by precept and 
example, the principles of truth and sound morality. 

‘© As a lasting, though by no means an adequate, token of our 
esteem for your public and private character, and our gratitucomiee™ 
the many*benefits conferred upon us, we have collected a fund with 
‘which we propose to perpetuate your name in our country, by found 
ing two scholarships, to be called the ‘Dobbs’ Scholaiships,’ the 
benefit of which endowment is to be participated in equally by the 
Students of the Government High School, and those of* the 
‘Wesleyan Mission School, in which latter institution you have ever 
manifested so gréat an interest, and in which many of us were 
educated, 7 

“ With our most sincere prayers to the Almighty for the saf@re- 
turn of Mrs. Dobbs and yourself to your native land, agd for your 

* prolonged health and prosperity, we bid you farewell.” . 
Signed by a large number of Hinda and 
Mahommedan gentlemen, 








“ After reading the above, a similar Address was read | 
, in‘ Canareese and Hindustani, by Messrs. Etherajulu 
Naidoo Garoo, and Abdool Khadar Saib. 


“Colonel Dobbs chen replied as fellows 2— 


** My DEAR FRIENDS, . 
“'Itis impossible for me to be otherwise (han gratified and plased , 
by the spontaneous expression 8f regaid conveyed by yotir Address, 
accompanied, as it is, by a lasting memorial of your frieydship and 
agprecintion of my labours amongst you. The union of all classes 
and all castes in doing me honour showsethat I have not ben alto~ 
Selb unsuccessful in carrying out 9 system of inmartial MPad- 
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ministering justice and dispensing patronage—tan impartiality which - 
thee mog enlightened ang best educated amongyou cin move fully 
understand sud appreciate. Whife heartilly thanking you ‘all for 
peipefuating my memory by the endowment of scholaiships, I would. 
gee pleasure dwell on the generous tribute you have paid 

my, highest aspirations, in affiliating one of the scholarships with 
an institution wherein the Sacied Book of Christians is prominently 
fanght—a hogk which, as is well known to you, I value above all 
Mggyisdom, learning, and riches of the whole world. 

Recognising many familiar faces in the company pregent this 
day, as those of public servants who have long worked under me, I 
sould thank them for thei: services, and express my firm conviction 
that my success ag an Executive Officer is due to the mutual confi- 
deneg and kindly feelings which have always existed between my 
subordinates and myself, I could have done nothing without that 
confidence, and they are entitled to a, full share of the credit due for 
the many improvements which have been successfully effected by 
om gnited Inbours. : 

“Equally with yourselves, I venerated that great statesman, Sir 

Mark Cublfn, and we all learned much from his wisdom and great 
experience. The improvements commenced during our old 
General’s Administration have been iapidly carried out by-his able 
sticcessors, to whose consideration and cardial support I am greatly 
indebted, and whose policy has ever been liberal and generous, 
» * Although returning to my native la8d, Mysore will alaypys 
possess a full share of my own and Mis, Dobbs’ thoughts and affec- 
tions, and. we will ever rejoice in the prosperity and happiness of all 
classes, above all in the increase of knowledge, morality, and true 
religion, I would agaiy thank you from m& heart, and bid you an 
Mitectionate farewell in my-owfttand Mrs, Dobbs! name.” 
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